a silly little note from your humble translator, 


Before reading what I understand to be the first public 
and technically free english translation of the Latest Works of 
Spartacus and Philo, I should warn my reader that I am not of 
the Illuminati. Though, don t they all say that? 


This translation is rather poorly done, I am no 
historian, nor am I an expert in 18th century southern 
German dialects. What I am, is a bookish nerd with too much 
time on his hands, and access to translation software which 
has done 99% of the work for me. There will be errors, there 
will be spelling mistakes, there will be blood. So long as it is 
not mine, I am okay with that. 

There may be confusion when reading. I was confused 
while writing. That’s okay, I accept your forgiveness. 

Some things to be aware of, the font used by Adam 
Weishaupt(Spartacus), sometimes made translation difficult. 
There is a certain occurrence of him using this initial, O., 
when referring to the Order(of the Illuminati). There is 
another instance where he uses the initial, D.,(not the anime) 
when referring to a Decanus. I am quite sure he got these 
mixed up sometimes, so bear with yours truly when reading. 
Furthermore, there are times where he outright forgets to put 
something in this damn book, and he will blatantly type out, 
“There seems to be something missing here”’. 

What an asshole. 


Yours truly, 
Robert Jordan G. 


The Latest Works 
Of 


Spartacus and Philo 


in 


the Illuminati Order 


are now printed for the first time, 
and 
published for the benefit of the present 


times. 


Poorly translated from its original German language by 
Robert Jordan G. 


Preface. 


The intention in publishing these higher degrees 
of the Illuminati communicated here is not to satisfy the 
curiosity of the public who have not yet read them in 
print, but rather to draw their attention to the basic ideas 
contained therein, which are equally dangerous to 
peoples and princes alike, of these so-called world 
reformers, but in reality are world revolutionaries eager 
to rule. This is all the more necessary in the present 
times, the more certain so many people are trying with 
all their might to put the deceptive theory set out in 
these degrees into practice, to tear apart all the sacred 
bonds of humanity, to rebel peaceful citizens against 
their good authorities through chimeras of general 
freedom and equality, to overthrow state constitutions in 
which, despite the imperfections inherent in all human 
institutions, the bourgeois were as successful as 
possible, to poison morals, to eradicate all religion and 
to to bring about all possible horrors of devastation over 
previously swept regions. 


The public sees here the last and most important 
source from which all the previous unrest and disruption 
have flowed. If the allies, creeping in the dark, had not 
had the unfortunate skill to hide themselves from honest 
citizens, to lull ministers and rulers to sleep, and thereby 
prevent them from taking countermeasures at the right 
time, and to spread their pernicious principles 
unhindered to all classes of people, both through 
unofficial writings and above all through conversations 


and through various kinds of social gatherings and 
under various masks, the world would still be in ruins, 
and the improvements that may be necessary from time 
to time would have been duly sought and, where 
possible, granted; the anti-rubbing agents would not 
have found so much acceptance later, when they partly 
showed themselves publicly. the Rhinelanders would 
have been free from traitors, from seduction by crazy 
pretenses, 

from forced or even forced rebellions against their 
legitimate authorities, and from all the abominations 
associated with them; even France would have had the 
fortune to obtain the abolition of the abuses prevailing 
there without being plunged into the horrific and 
never-before-seen misery: “Trojaque nunc ftaret, 
Priamique arx alta maneret!”(Troy would now boast, and 
Priam's hearth would remain high) Read the important 
information entitled in the Vienna magazine *) about a 
still little-known cause of the French Revolution; and 
judge! To please those who may not yet have come 
across this journal, which the allies are trying to 
suppress in every way, | have added the following 
extract, in the conviction that it is in the right place here. 
Whoever reads this should take note of it! The 
anonymous author of this article, which he says was 
communicated to the editor of the above-mentioned 
journal by a reliable source, first speaks of the known 
causes of this revolution, and firmly sees them partly in 
the misery of the people, the enormous extortion, the 
decline of finances, the pressure of despotism, the 
despotism of the ministers and the nobility; partly in the 


false enlightenment and the public denigration of religion 
and virtue, especially in writings. 


*) Year 1793. 2nd issue. P. 145 et seq. 


He then comes to a third, previously unknown 
cause, which he finds in the interference of the German 
Illuminati, through which the whole machine received its 
main impetus. It is worth the effort to add his own words 
on this. 


“However, would the French Revolution have 
come about so soon as a result of that state disease 
and the corruption of religion and morals caused by a 
bad direction in literature (and that it broke out too early 
and too hastily, and is like an untimely birth, as many of 
its former most zealous admirers already admit) if a third 
factor had not come along which actually caused it to 
break out? | doubt this very much. And this tertium 
interveniens? Here it is, however improbable and 
unbelievable it may seem to some, and however much 
some may deny it outright for very good reasons.” 


» The readers of this article will probably still remember 
from the Berlin Monthly of 1785 a Freemason party, at 
whose head stood Messrs. Martin, Willermoz, Chappes 
de la Henriere, and others, and which gave the name of 
the Philalists Chevaliers Bienfaifans, and also that of the 
Amis Reunis. 


The fanatical system of this party can be learned 
from the books of the Erreur etc., and Mercier says in 
the Tableau de Paris that young swindlers adhered to it. 
In the year 1788 a great change took place in this lodge 
of the Amis Reunis, through which the followers of it 
were transformed from Philaleths into Philopseudes, 
from Chevaliers bienfaifants into Chevaliers malfaifants, 
from Amis Reunis into Ennemis Reunis. Two Germans 
who held important positions among the Illuminati and 
were completely committed to the enormous project of 
their order, to give a different form to the existing 
religious and political constitution through a world 
reformation, to make princes and priests, as the real 
rulers, unnecessary and to abolish them, to establish 
natural and general equality among people and to 
introduce a philosophical religion instead of Christianity, 
arrived in Paris at about this time. The actual purpose of 
their trip there was to gather information about the 
magnetism that was causing a lot of noise at the time: 
perhaps they were also tasked with finding out about the 
conditions in which, as was still reported at the time at 
the instigation of the Berlin Monthly, again believed that 
the Jesuits should stand with the Freemasons, and 
especially those who called themselves Amis Reunis, 
and to look for something that could serve to strengthen 
that already shaky hypothesis. 


Anyone who knows the more than fanatical 
proselytizing spirit of IIluminatism will not find it strange 


that these two men, as zealous Illuminati, enjoyed the 
opportunity that was offered to them to spread their 
system abroad. Since the lodge of the Amis Reunis 
collected everything that could be found in the world 
from other Freemason systems, this already paved the 
way for Illuminatism to enter the world. It was not long 
before this lodge, along with all those who depended on 
it, was impregnated with Illuminatism. The previous 
system was now completely wiped away, so that from 
this time on the name of the Philaletes disappeared 
completely, as if it had never existed, and the former 
cabalistic, magical enthusiasm was replaced by 
philosophical-political enthusiasm. This tremendous 
metamorphosis confirms the well-known basic saying 
that the step from one extreme to the other is the 
shortest, much like the pendulum. In each of these 
converted lodges a political committee, which was 
entirely occupied with taking measures to be able to 
carry out the great plan (le grand oeuvre) of a general 
religious and political revolution. La Fayette, Condorcet, 
Pethion, Mirabeau, Paine, Monsieur |'Egalité and others, 
in short the most important heads of the revolution, 
belonged to these political committees; and in them the 
plan was made and carried out by external instruments, 
which had so much unspeakable misfortune in its wake, 
the end of which we cannot yet foresee. If the last and 
most powerful push had not been given from this side, 
the revolution would hardly have broken out in France, 
however much it had been prepared by the two 
circumstances mentioned first. The French are not the 
inventors of this great plan to turn the world upside 


down, this honor belongs to the Germans. The French 
have the honor of having started the implementation and 
what followed, and as their history shows, was entirely 
the genius of this people, cutting off heads, scheming, 
murdering, scorching and burning, and eating human 
flesh. From the ideas that arose in Germany and have 
not yet died out, but are only hidden and the more 
dangerous its nature, the political committees arose 
which gave the Jacobin Club its existence. 


If some, who may have good reasons for doing 
so, should declare this to be untrue, they would do well 
to explain to us where the great agreement comes from 
that is found between Jacobinism and Illuminatism, not 
only in principles, but also in certain other things, as in 
their clubs those who want to speak ask for the floor in 
the Freemason manner, when there is no connection at 
all between Jacobinism and Freemasonry, which has 
been corrupted by Illuminatism? All other revolutions in 
the world have only referred to the empire in which they 
arose: the latter has the upheaval of the whole world as 
its focus. Is it just the character of the French to give us 
their fashions, as before, and now also their freedom; or 
is it not rather the implementation of the plan for a 
general world reversal that Illuminati first hatched? Why 
is it that the eternal song of the Jacobins about general 
freedom and equality, about the abolition of kings and 
princes as petty tyrants, and their power. Forcible 
suppression of the priesthood, and 


all steps to eradicate Christianity and introduce a 
philosophical religion, where every Mauvillon, a 
well-known Illuminati, comes up with new ideas about 
Christianity, and those that Knigge, Campe, and others 
have presented about state and religion; how is it, | ask, 
that all this agrees so exactly with what is found in the 
original writings of the Illuminati, if there is no connection 
between the two; how does Jacobinism have so many 
dissidents everywhere, even in the most distant regions; 
and how can it be explained that these are precisely 
those who, as far as one can trace, have had a certain 
relationship with Illuminati? That: les beaux genies fer 
rencontrent! is not enough to answer. 


Whether it is worth the effort and important and 
necessary that princes and authorities of all kinds keep 
a watchful eye on all secret associations, even if they 
only exist as reading societies or give themselves the 
innocent name of a literary circle and thus attract a 
certain amount of publicity, | will leave it up to everyone 
to judge. 


In addition, that the rulers have the great 
obligation in which the French Revolution and the story 
of the surrender of Mainz to the French have 
unfortunately reinforced too much what is said in the 
French translation of the secret letters on the Prussian 
constitution in the preface: Ce n'eft pas une ligue 
impuissante, qu'une Conjuration des Philosophes armés 
pour (it should have been more honestly called contre) 
la vérité. 


It is enough for me to have stirred up this important 
matter, and | conclude by saying: 


“Dixi et falvavi animam meam!" 
(“I have spoken, and saved my soul!”) 


ILLVMINATI- 


ILLVMINATI 


Third Class 


I. Minor Mysteries. 


A. Minor Priestly Degree. Presbyter. 


The following copy is completely identical to a 
copy documented and sealed by the Illustrious 
Superiors, which is hereby confirmed by the imprint of 
the seal of the second German National Inspection. 
Edessa 1152. Jezdedj. 

(L. S.) 
Philo. 


Introduction. 


Priestly Degree 


If a Scottish knight is to be admitted to this degree of the 
Order of Malta, he must 


1) have shown as a Minor that he has devoted himself 
seriously to the science he has chosen from his 
favorite subject and has made no ordinary progress in 
it, other than for which he must take exams and 
answer a question. 


2) He must have earned the approval of his fellow 
Masons in the following degrees of Masonry, and thus 


a) have enlightened his mind, 
b) have purified his heart, 


c) have refined his morals, 

d) have rendered useful active services to the Order. 
3) He is then either recommended to the Provincial 
Superior by the Prefect of the Chapter, who always 


has this degree and can attend its meetings as he 
pleases, or is proposed for promotion to this class by 


the Decasnus, or is expressly selected for this purpose 
by the higher superiors. 


4) If the Provincial Superior has given his consent, the 
Prefect calls the candidate to him, informs him of the 
decision of the Exalted Superiors and tells him: 

"The degree he will now receive leads to the highest 
level of O. and, if his further tests turn out well, he will 
no longer have anything to do with the management of 
the lower building, and he will no longer have to attend 
meetings. 


5) He then gives him the address of the dean of the 
province and instructs him to answer the following 
questions and send them to him: 


a) Are our current world institutions appropriate to 
the purpose for which man seems to have been 
placed on this earth or not? For example, do states, 
civil associations, and popular religions fulfill the 
purpose for the people who established them? Do 
the common sciences promote true enlightenment, 
true human happiness; or are they much more the 
children of need, of multiplied needs, of the 
unnatural state, inventions of clever, vain minds? 


b) Which civic associations, which sciences, seem 
useful to you, and which do not? 


c) Was it once different in the world? Was there not 
a simpler state, and how do you imagine it? 


d) Would it be possible, now that we have gone 
through all the trivialities of our civil constitution, to 
return once again to the first simplicity, to a noble 
simplicity, which would then be all the more lasting, 
since it would be equipped with the experience of all 
kinds of corruption, and would establish the human 
race in such a state as an individual human being 
finds himself in, who, after having been unspoiled 
and enviably happy in his innocent childhood, having 
been led astray by passions in his youth, and having 
learned all the dangers, then in his educated 
advanced age, from these experiences, seeks to 
combine practical wisdom with childish innocence 
and purity? 


e) But how should we begin to bring about this 
blessed period 

and a general moral regime? Through public 
institutions, through violent revolutions, or in some 
other way? 


f) Does not the pure written religion give us the 
opportunity 

to do this? Does it not announce to us such a happy 
state, does it not prepare us for it? 


g) But is this simple, common religion the same as 
that which the various written sects now teach, or a 
better one? 


h) Can one teach this better religion? Could the 
world as it is now be able to bear more light? Do you 
believe that before countless difficulties are solved, it 
could help to preach to people purified religion, 
better philosophy, and the art of being able to govern 
themselves to their own advantage? Is not the 
disappearance of these things so closely connected 
with our political and moral conditions that many 
people, out of misunderstood interests, and even 
more out of deep-rooted prejudices, are opposed to 
the ennoblement of the human race? 


Do they see it badly because they are used to the 
old forms, and what does not fit into them, no matter 
how natural, great, or noble, is still considered 
wrong? Isn't everything human, general, now 
unfortunately being subordinated to narrow personal 
interests? 


i) Must these corruptions not be gradually removed 
in silence, before one can openly bring over those 
golden pages; and is it not better in the meantime to 
propagate the truth in secret associations? 


k) Do we find traces of such a secret life in the 
oldest schools of wisdom, in the figurative instruction 
that Christ, the redeemer and liberator of the human 
race, gave to his most trusted students? Do you not 
notice that a wide-ranging educational institution of 
this kind has been in place since the most ancient 
times? 


Further news of admission to this degree. 


If the candidate answers these questions and 
has his essay sent to the dean, he reports this to the 
provincial along with the answers, and he will decide 
whether he should be admitted now or answer a few 
questions (which will develop the way of thinking in 
more detail), about which he will then be informed. 


If the Scottish knight is to be initiated into the 
minor mysteries, the time of the synodal meeting will be 
made known to him early enough (the synod will be 
discussed later). 

If the presbyters have arrived at the place and the 
candidate is also there, the day and hour of admission 
will be set; since admission takes up a lot of time, it 
must begin early in the afternoon, but of course every 
room must be darkened. The candidate is tied to a 
carriage with his eyes blindfolded and is taken by a 
friend through all sorts of detours to the front of the 
house (provided that this can be done without causing a 
stir and it happens at a time of year when it does not get 
dark early). He is allowed to get out and is led to the 
door of the first room. There, after his friend has 
blindfolded him, he tells him to stay there until someone 
calls to him to enter the room. Before he does this, 
however, he must put on the knight's apron and St. 
Andrew's bow, take off his hat and take the drawn sword 
in his hand, whereupon his friend leaves him and goes 
to the other priests. After a while, an unknown solemn 


voice calls to the knight: Come in, orphan, the fathers 
are calling you, come in! and close the door behind you. 
(The candidate does this). 


Now he enters a room which is splendidly lit and 
expensively upholstered in red. In the background you 
can see a throne under a canopy, and in front of it is a 
table on which lie a crown, a scepter, sword, gold, 
valuables and fetters. At the feet of the throne lie the 
priestly garments on a red cushion. In the room there is 
no chair, except for a low, padded lifeless little chair 
above the door in the foreground, directly opposite the 
throne. When the knight has locked the door and is now 
standing quietly, he is called out: 

“Look at N!.N, Are you blinded by the 
splendor of this throne? Do you like this toy, this 
crown, this scepter, these precious monuments 
of human degradation? Speak! If you like this, 
then perhaps we can satisfy your wishes.” 
“Unfortunate man! If your heart is set on it, if you 
want to soar up, if you want to help make your 
brothers miserable, oppress them, then do it at 
your own risk. If you seek power, force, false 
honor, abundance, then we will work for you, try 
to get you temporal advantages; we will bring 
you as Close to the throne as you wish, and then 
leave you to the consequences of your folly: but 
our inner sanctuary remains closed to such a 
person. But if you want to learn wisdom, if you 
want to learn to make people fly, better, free and 
happy, then welcome us three times. Here you 


see the symbols of royal dignity, and there on 
that pillow the modest garment of innocence! 
What do you choose? Go and take what satisfies 
your heart.” 


Should the candidate, contrary to 
expectations, reach for the crown, they then call 
to him: 


“Away, monster! Do not defile this holy 
place! Flee, because it is still prayer! His friend 
comes into the room, leads him out again, and 
the reception does not take place. But if he 
reaches for the priest's robe, he is called out: 
Hail, noble! We could have expected that from 
you; but stop! You may not put on this robe yet. 
First hear what we have appointed you to do! Sit 
down on a chair and pay attention! The knight 
braces himself and now the following lesson is 
read aloud, during which, since it is long and no 
one is to be seen, two presbyters can take turns. 


Lesson in the first room. 


After the thorough preparation and examination, 
the time for your reward is now approaching. You have 
enlightened your mind, strengthened your heart, you 
have learned to recognize and educate yourself and 
others. You have learned the first letters of evil wisdom 
from your superiors. Now it is your turn to enlighten 
others and to rule, the highest honor that a nobler man 
should strive for. What you know so far and what you 
will learn in this hour will give you superiority and insight 
over other weaker people, and this superiority is the only 
real source of power of man over other men. The 
darkness disappears, the day of light breaks in, the first 
gate of the sanctuary opens. A part of our secrets will be 
revealed to you. - Close the gates of the sanctuary to 
the unconsecrated! | want to speak to the illustrious, the 
holy, the chosen. | speak to those who have ears to 
hear, a tongue to be silent, and a clarified mind to 
understand. 

By entering this invisible assembly, you will today 
be assigned to the higher order. Just as you have stood 
at the helm of the lower building until now, you will 
belong to the class of those in whose hands the 
government in scientific, religious and political matters 
stands. Everything that must be important and dear to 
us is entrusted to these hands - but do you also know 
sufficiently what it means to rule, to rule in a secret 
society? Not to overpower the lesser or more noble 


rabble, the best people, people of all classes, nations 
and religions, without external pressure, to unite them 
permanently: to instill in them the same spirit and soul, 
to rule over people scattered in all parts of the world in 
the greatest remoteness in the greatest possible silence, 
with the greatest possible speed and precision: this is a 
task that has not yet been solved in the affairs of the 
state. To unite discrimination and equality, despotism 
and freedom in the closest possible way: to create one's 
own empire and one's own subjects; to prevent all 
treason and the inevitable persecutions that result from 
it; to make something out of nothing, to control the 
widespread destruction, to spread joy and happiness in 
all ways, is the masterpiece of politics combined with 
morality. To achieve this, the civil constitution offers a 
few useful rules that can also be applied here. The 
motives used in both to get people moving are very 
different. In the former, people are determined to act by 
fear and compulsion, but here with us everyone must 
determine this for themselves. Hope, predetermined 
reasonable advantage, expectation, reason, morality 
must give them the appropriate direction. Here we find 
obstacles which are only peculiar to such institutions 
and are not encountered at all in civil society. It is these 
which make the most sensible thing infinitely more 
difficult and cause detours. 


Members who live scattered in various jealous 
and suspicious governments, who grew up in them, 
receive their support from them, hope for them and fear 
them, who, for the sake of this support, give all their 


strength and activity to these communities and dedicate 
themselves: members who are already overloaded with 
many tasks elsewhere, who are still taught about it in a 
common place, under common supervision with the 
usual means of coercion, who live in the midst of 
corruption and are so easily affected by it, where the 
bad example is so frequent and conviction so easy, and 
the work of Jews is destroyed: members who are still not 
taught about it at will following the example of religious 
orders, these are the ones who make up the basis of our 
co-workers and make the work infinitely more difficult. 
How can one expect people, the majority of whom are 
incapable and expect help from us, and the rest, the 
more virtuous, have been persuaded to do so by 
repeated deception, to dare to use their money again for 
a society whose purpose has not yet been presented to 
them, whose leaders they do not know, and which would 
not be able to give them an account of the useful, 
expedient, and reasonable use of their generosity? How 
can one, | ask, obtain from such a member the 
necessary funds to cover the essential needs of every 
sinner, to maintain such a valuable correspondence and 
connection that extends all over the world, to help 
deserving needy people, to help those who have 
suffered because of their honesty and zeal for the just 
cause and for the Order itself? 


The enlightened man is to establish useful 
foundations; members who give up all civil offices in 
order to work for the order, to make the necessary 
contributions: to seek out widows and children of poor 


members, and in this way to put each member in a 
position where he is not hindered in his life in 
independence from evil, and in his transition in his 
peace and tranquility of mind. If humans were initially 
what rational beings should be, if the sanctity of the 
cause and the magnificence of the plan were presented 
and made clear to them upon entry, then perhaps much 
would still be possible. However, since everyone hopes 
to have everything and no one wants to give: since the 
allure of secrecy is almost the only means to retain 
people who might turn away after satisfying their 
curiosity or even use their knowledge for evil purposes: 
since the moral education of these often still 
uncultivated individuals is essential, and yet everyone 
rushes and complains, impatient about delays, you can 
easily see that here effort, patience, perseverance, and 
overwhelming love for the purpose are required; that the 
superiors must be convinced of the cause, otherwise 
they would not invest their resources, all their efforts, 
their entire existence in this association, where they are 
not only uncompensated, unrecognized, but often 
rewarded with ingratitude; | say, it will require 
overwhelming love for the purpose not to abandon the 
post in the midst of work and forever renounce the 
ungrateful task of improving people. To prevent this, to 
help where assistance is often so difficult, is what we 
call the art of governance. 


This is the care we call upon you to take: to 
observe others day and night, to educate them, to come 
to their aid, to care for them; to awaken courage in the 


fearful, to zeal and activity in the lukewarm and lazy; to 
preach and teach the ignorant; to raise up the fallen, to 
strengthen the wavering and weak, to hold back the 
strong, to prevent discord, to care for those that have 
arisen, to conceal all defects and weaknesses, to be on 
your guard against the intrusion of curious researchers 
and wisers, to offer impartiality and advice, and finally to 
bring about subordination and respect for superiors, love 
and affection among them, and tolerance towards those 
who are enemies outside, among your people. These 
and more are the tasks and duties that we have just laid 
out for you. If you still have the courage to overcome all 
this, then continue to do so. 


Do you then know what secret societies are? 
What place they occupy in the great realm of world 
events? Do you really believe that such a thing is an 
indifferent, transitory phenomenon? Oh, my brother! 
God and nature, which have arranged all things in the 
world, the greatest as well as the smallest, at the right 
time and in the right place, use them as a means to 
achieve immense ends that would otherwise be 
unattainable. Here and be amazed! The whole of 
morality and the law of secret societies is directed and 
determined according to this point of view, and our 
previous morality and concepts of right and wrong only 
receive their necessary correction through this. You 
stand here in the middle between the past and the fifth 
world: one look back into the past, and immediately the 
ten thousand bolts fall away and the gates of the future 
open. Prepare yourself to dare to take a fleeting or 


fleeting look inside: you will see the inexpressible wealth 
and supply of God and nature, the humiliation and 
dignity of man, and the world and the human race in 
their youthful years, if not in their childhood, where you 
would have expected to find them in their gray, decrepit 
old age, close to their downfall and degradation. 


Nature, which is the gradual development of an 
infinite plan, in which the same archetype lies at the 
basis in all possible changes, gradations and forms, and 
which we humans give different names to according to 
the difference in its form, makes no leap in all these 
changes: it begins from the smallest possible and 
imperfect, runs through all intermediate stages in an 
orderly manner to arrive at the largest and most perfect 
of this kind, the highest of which is perhaps recently the 
lowest stage of a new, more profound change: it makes 
children, and from them men; and savages, in order to 
make them civilized people, perhaps in order to make 
what we were, with what we really are, more attractive, 
more palatable, more palatable, or at the same time to 
enliven us, so that their infinite supply is not yet 
exhausted with what we are: that we and our race are 
still reserved for further, much more important changes. 
Just as the individual human being, so the whole race 
also has its childhood, youth, adulthood and old age, 
With each of these periods of the entire human race 
introducing people to new needs they were previously 
unaware of. Each new need is like a seed from which a 


new change, a new state, a better existence sprouts, 
because it motivates people to take action, bringing 
forth their drive, their purpose to satisfy, to get rid of. 
From every satisfied need a new one arises, and the 
history of the human race is the history of its needs, as 
one arose from the other: and this history, this descent, 
this fulfillment of needs is the history of the perfection of 
the whole race; for culture, refinement of morals, 
development of dormant intellectual powers are all 
directed by these: with the development of these, the 
way Of life, the moral and political state, the concepts of 
happiness, the behavior of people towards one another, 
their relationships with one another, the whole situation 
of the contemporary world at any given time change. 
Only in the stage of old age does the human race first 
appear in its dignity; only then do its fundamental 
principles become firm, its connections become 
expedient, it sees the whole extent of its sphere of 
influence. There alone, after we have previously learned 
through many detours, through long repeated sad 
experiences, what a misfortune it is to usurp the rights of 
others, to elevate oneself above others through mere 
external advantages, and to use one's greatness to the 
detriment of others: there alone do we see, believe, and 
feel what a blessing, what a joy it is to be a human 
being. This first stage of the life of the whole race is 
wildness, is raw nature: where the family is the only 
society and the only company, and hunger and thirst that 
are easily satisfied, protection from the tempest of the 
weather; a woman, and after exhaustion, food, are the 
sole needs, a state in which man enjoys the two most 


excellent goods, equality and freedom, in full 
abundance, and would enjoy them forever, if he were to 
follow the dictates of nature and knew the art of not 
abusing his powers and of restraining the excessive 
outbreak of his passions: or, if he already were, what his 
race would only achieve after long preparation. If it were 
not in the plan of God and nature to show him initially 
only what his race was destined for, in order to make a 
gift all the more palatable to him, which he had at first, 
so soon lost, and then immediately returned, desired, 
and sought so hastily and in vain for until he was finally 
led to the right use of his powers, to determine his 
relationships with other people more correctly. In this 
state, where all the comforts of our life were lacking, this 
lack was his misfortune for people who did not know 
them, and for that very reason never missed them. 
Health was their normal state, physical pain the only 
displeasure; what could these original people lack in 
order to be happy, when they were still informed by their 
circumstances, of having few and not too lively desires: 
an art which the most essential requirement of our 
happiness is the goal and aim of wisdom, and the effect 
of the most enlightened reason and the most ordered 
will. 


Happy people who were not yet enlightened 
enough to lose their peace of mind, and to feel the great 
unfortunate motives and causes of our misery, the love 
of power, the desire to distinguish themselves and to 
surpass others, the tendency towards sensuality, and 
the desire for the imaginary signs of all goods, this true 


original sin of all people with its laborious followers, 
envy, greed, intemperance, illness and all the tortures of 
the imagination. 

But soon this unfortunate germ developed in 
them, and their peace and original happiness was gone. 
When families increased in number, food began to be 
scarce, nomadic life ended, property was created, 
people chose permanent homes, and through 
agriculture families became closer to one another, while 
language developed, and through living together people 
began to measure their strength against one another, 
and saw superiority here, weakness there: here one saw 
how one had to control the other, how the wisdom and 
strength of one could organize the families living 
together and provide security for an entire region 
against the attacks of the other. But this also became 
the reason for the start of when true freedom began to 
be laid down, and equality disappeared. New, unknown 
needs were felt, and it was also felt that they could not 
be satisfied by one's own strength as before. With this in 
mind, the weak submitted without hesitation to the 
stronger and cleverer, not to be mistreated by them, but 
to be protected, guided and instructed: the ability to help 
others was the only recognized, legitimate title to the 
throne, and just as fathers and heads of families were 
the first, benefactors were now the second and only 
kings in the world. Since previously every person was 
free and independent, the power of one over the other 
could only arise through voluntary submission, and no 
one wanted to submit and renounce his rights, to put 
himself in a worse position if he could not hope to 


benefit from it. All submission, even of the most brutal 
people, is therefore conditioned on the case that | need 
help, that the person to whom | submit myself is also 
able to give it to me. With my weakness and with the 
superiority of the other, his power ends. Kings are like 
fathers; paternal authority ends with the incapacity of 
the child. The father would offend his child if he were to 
assert a right over them beyond this time. Every adult 
can fend for themselves: when the entire nation is of 
legal age, the basis for their guardianship disappears. If 
the majority are still minors, the adults will leave, but 
they have no right to tear the others away from their 
previous guardianship against their will and put 
themselves in their place. If a power that everyone 
recognizes is to be completely abolished, everyone 
must also give up. But people have never submitted 
themselves to be abused or mistreated. The stronger 
has never submitted to the weaker: the weak is eternally 
destined by nature to be submissive because he needs 
it: the strong has always been called to rule because he 
can do enough. Let the weak become strong and the 
strong become weak: then they will change places. 
Whoever needs another is entrusted with it, he has 
given up his own right. So needing little is the first step 
to freedom; that is why wild people and those 
enlightened in the deepest grave are perhaps the only 
free people. The art of limiting one's needs more and 
more is at the same time the art of achieving freedom; 
and the art of doing good to others is at the same time 
the art of attaining power; whoever does not need others 


is free: whoever also needs others is free and their king. 
If the need is long and constant, if it is such an endless 
need. If people had refrained from insults, they would 
have remained free. Injustice alone has subjugated 
them. In order to be safer, they have given an individual 
a strength that he did not have before, which is now 
stronger than the strength of any individual; thereby they 
have created a new need for themselves: fear of the 
work of their hands; in order to be safe, they have taken 
away security for themselves; this is the case with our 
states. - Where do they find this strength that should 
fight against others? In their unity? But this case is too 
rare. So in new, closer, stronger associations; therefore 
the desire for such is founded in nature itself. This is the 
clear, true and philosophical history of despotism and 
freedom, of our wishes and our fears, of our happiness 
and our misery. Freedom gave birth to despotism, and 
despotism leads back to freedom. 

The union of people in states is the cradle and the grave 
of despotism, it is also at the same time the grave and 
the cradle of freedom. We have had freedom and have 
lost it in order to find it again, hoping not to lose it any 
further, in order to make ourselves all the more capable 
of enjoying it through our memory of its lacking. 


Nature has taken the human race out of wildness 
and united it in states: from the states we emerge into 
new elected leaders. New associations are added to our 
little ones, and through these we arrive back where we 
started, but not in order to one day re-establish the old 


circle, but to find out more about our further destiny. The 
result will make everything even clearer. Now people 
were transferred from their miserable situation to a state 
of subservience. Eden, the Garden of Paradise, was 
promised to them, for they had fallen, subject to sin and 
slavery, they had to earn their bread in subservience, by 
the sweat of their brow. Others took hold of them, 
promised them shoes, and became their leaders: or the 
wiser ones, to make them theirs. In order to lead the 
tribes and to give great prestige to their progress, they 
pretended to be supernatural beings and 
representatives of God: and in this way theoseracy was 
introduced among them. However, none of these 
peoples was yet too large; they were divided into 
hordes, each of which had its own leader. These 
leaders, just as unequal in strength as the individual 
natural people, gradually had to give way to the 
superiority of the cleverest and bravest among them, 
and so many small tribes were merged into one large 
people. 


Then, nations and rulers emerged into the world. 
With the origin of nations and peoples, the world ceased 
to be a large family, a single empire: the great bond of 
nature was severed. People were united in order to 
separate them from one another: a line was drawn 
between people and people: they began to know each 
other under a common name. Man began to be inferior 
to his countryman, and nationalism took the place of 
love for humanity: with the division of the earth and the 


lands, goodwill was also divided and given boundaries 
beyond which it should never extend. Now it became a 
virtue to enlarge one's fatherland at the expense of 
those who were not enclosed within our borders. Now if 
it was a means to this narrower border, it was 
permissible to despise, deceive or even insult friends. 
This virtue was called patriotism: and the man who was 
unjust to everyone else in order to be just to his own 
people, who had reduced his reason to such a level that 
he was blind to the advantages of others and did not 
consider the shortcomings of his fatherland at all, or 
even considered them as perfections: this man received 
the name of patriot. Love for people was in the most 
exact proportion to the greatness of his fatherland. If it 
were once permissible, or even virtuous, to hold people 
who did not live in the same country as me in lower 
esteem, or even insult them, why should it not also be 
permissible to limit this love even more narrowly to the 
inhabitants of my town, or even to the members of my 
family, or to myself alone? And so from patriotism arose 
localism, family sentiment, and finally even egoism. As 
the point of view narrowed from time to time, a single 
interest became a thousand and infinite: everyone 
wanted to achieve this. These boundaries contradicted 
each other, internal ferments, divisions, enmities arose: 
the general was forgotten because everyone was only 
thinking about their own aggrandizement. In this way, 
even at the first formation of states, the office of discord 
was scattered within it, and patriotism found its 
punishment in itself; and the offended humanity had had 
enough of its enemies. An evil that is inseparably 


connected with every state constitution of every form 
and cannot be cured by any statesmanship. If patriotism 
is diminished, people will learn to recognize themselves 
as such again, the attachment will be lost, the bond of 
union will be severed and expanded, and the source 
and cause of a number of actions that are useful to the 
state will not be found. Conversely, increasing patriotism 
teaches people that it is just as unjust to act against 
one’s homeland as it is against the rest of humanity. In 
terms of other people, neither the state nor the family 
possesses any special privilege. Punishment is not 
warranted, and a deeper love is not considered a crime, 
especially when one sets the example; that every 
usurpation for my own benefit is permissible, and that 
finally the narrowest egoism would appear just as 
legitimate if it were able to gain impunity through its 
superiority, as the state does. That here, therefore, a 
crime would often be a virtue because it is committed by 
many with impunity. Every reasonable person must 
rather see that the opinion of a state is in its own way 
the ultimate measure of right and wrong; otherwise we 
would have contradictory rights in the same case: that 
there must be a general right to which all others are 
subordinate, this is the right of the whole race. What 
contradicts this is wrong, even if altars were built to it in 
certain countries, and a meritorious act for one's 
fatherland could be the greatest crime against the world. 
The code of the nation is subordinate to the law of 
nature. The rights of nations are judged from the latter, 


just as every state claims the right to protect the rights of 
individual families and people. 


If contact with foreigners was to be avoided, the 
originality of people had to be lost, and instead of their 
own customs, opinions, languages, laws and religions 
arising through such an exclusive union, uniformity 
disappeared and diversity spread across the earth. This 
completed the last line between people and people. 
Now people had enough to fight each other, but also to 
love each other. Now people no longer loved people, but 
rather a person like that. This word was completely lost, 
and now people called themselves Romans and Greeks 
and barbarians, heathens and Jews, Mohammedans 
and Christians. These again divided into further new 
sects, down to egoism. Now one only had to hear the 
word Christian or Jew, Roman or barbarian, and a liking 
for one party and a spirit of persecution against the 
other party arose. Intolerance was now on all sides, and 
because patriotism gave birth to egoism, people of the 
same sect and nation did not allow themselves to be 
separated. They were now strangers when they had to 
deal with a stranger whom they hated more fervently: 
but if this stranger was tamed, they fell over themselves 
again and weakened themselves, in order to fall into the 
hands of a third party in time and forge new alliances for 
themselves. Their own leaders were divided, as were 
the various interests; this name was forgotten: and the 
kings began to put themselves in the place of the nation, 
to treat it as their property, and no longer to regard 


themselves as superiors. The monarchs' desire for 
conquest did not contribute in the least to completely 
subjugating the nation. They commanded over a 
thousand people, with whom they could attack their 
neighbors just as easily. People thought they could 
command over or a hundred times as many. The nation, 
which wanted a share of the booty, gladly agreed to this: 
the nation and the kings divided themselves into the 
conquered countries. The kings divided theirs again in 
order to obtain a following, a fierce army, against a 
nation that still wanted to rule, in order to tame one part 
of the people by the other. This is how the system of life 
came about. The invention of monarchs who had more 
than they needed and used the surplus to rule more 
absolutely, to gild the people's chains, and to become 
oppressors of the people from philanthropists. The 
creation of a type of people who served not the nation 
but the king, and who were ready to take any action 
against the nation, the true tools of despotism and the 
means of oppressing the national freedom and 
forerunner and model of the later established permanent 
militias, serving the same purpose: only the one in cash, 
the others in land, for their oppression and executioner 
services, and hired for the murder and robbery of 
innocent people. Now people fell upon people, nations 
upon nations, human blood flowed on all sides. From 
the conquered a new group of people arose, who were 
called slaves, entirely for others, people not created for 
themselves, at the whim of the conqueror, without gain, 
without property. The wrong peoples! Who did not know 
what was to happen to them, who allowed the despot to 


degrade human dignity to the point of beekeeping, in 
order to try to do the same to them one day, the slavery 
of the conquered became the model of the slavery of the 
conquerors. Their crime was smacked in the face of 
their descendants, they were only allowed to abandon 
strict morals, surrender to softness, and find a taste for 
sensual needs, for which the abundance of booty they 
had acquired prepared them, and the victor was the 
conquered, and the conquered the victor. 


These were important, but not the only, consequences 
of the establishment of states; people who had a 
measure and those who had dared to take this step 
exhausted their art in inventing means of humiliating 
them. 


Men who had raised their nation from nothing to 
such greatness were initially regarded as nothing other 
than extraordinary men, as gods, by blind subordinates 
who only considered the present and did not believe that 
he who satisfied them could also harm them in the 
future. People would have gladly wished them 
immortality. Through a very natural consequence of 
human shortsightedness, this respect had to extend to 
their children and their families. The son of a benefactor, 
people believed, could not be anything other than a 
benefactor again. It was still a kind of election that 
determined the successor. Out of respect for the first 
benefactor, people did not leave their families: but little 
by little the elective kingdom was transformed into an 
hereditary kingdom, and subsequently, when the princes 


began to see themselves in the place of the state and 
the nation, they began to see the people as their 
inheritance and property. When the warlike frenzy was 
over and the people were more prepared for slavery 
through the refinement of their customs and the love of 
softness: when the first waters and children and 
grandchildren of the emerging people did not and the 
degenerate great-grandchildren had lost their rights: 
then finally the patrimonial empires arose and despotism 
stormed the reckless people: now the children and 
peoples were sold like a herd, distributed, given away, 
delivered to the slaughterhouse. Instead of the vessel, 
the arbitrary will of the princes took over: they made 
themselves the end: the nation was merely a means to 
satisfy the prince's fantasy. Now the power - the power 
of people to mistreat them - was no longer derived from 
the people, but was derived directly from God: the life, 
property and honor of the citizens was left to their 
arbitrary will. Now princes were seen as having no 
insight and without concern for the fate of their subjects, 
drowned in wool lists. A court without morals and full of 
corruption that spreads to the lowest classes, vice at the 
top, virtue in chains; flattery, meanness at its best: 
science and reason suppressed: no one in his proper 
place: the most important offices of the state offered for 
sale to the highest bidder, to the favor of the scoundrels 
and lewd prostitutes: the nation in poverty, the country 
deserted and undeveloped, industry crushed, trade 
suppressed: insecurity of property: the great 
independent of laws: the just and virtuous man at the 
mercy of every vile person he did not want to pay 


homage towards and surrender to, and what is worst, be 
suppressed even under the pretext of law and justice. 
Now fear was the only motive for human actions; and 
violence and lust the only vessel: there was inner 
disarray on all sides, discord, friends against friends, 
brothers against brothers, nephews against children, 
traitors on all sides: at court, debauchery, weakness, 
meanness, indifference to the fate of the nation, 
oppression and imposition without end and without: 
misery from within and weakness from without. In such 
dire circumstances, in such extraordinary degradation, 
the eyes of the few remaining betters were bound to be 
opened, if there was still the slightest desire for seder 
among the people, or in the worst case, the nation was 
bound to become prey to one or more third parties, 
partly from outside, partly, depending on the 
circumstances, to the larger ones within the nation itself. 
Sometimes, when the destruction is almost general and 
the corruption of morals is at its greatest, help is at 
hand. Nature, which in one or the other corner of the 
north preserves a good number of men of virility and of 
undeveloped, uncorrupted color, in order to overcome 
the bitter south, here steps in and calls from the poorer 
and more barren regions into this voluptuous and 
effeminate lands, infusing life and fresh blood into the 
sickly body, thereby giving it manliness and strength, 
new customs and habits, until the remaining germ of 
corruption also affects these healthy parts. But in the 
event that the corruption did not attack all of this people, 
and that a few were still better and more innocent: oh, 
how often they would have to wish to be back in the 


place of their ancient forefathers, at the trickling stream 
under the shade of a fruitful tree, at the side of a loving, 
sensitive girl. Now they had to realize what a good thing 
freedom was, and what folly it was to give too much 
power to someone. They could convince themselves 
that too much power, and the associated impunity 
among immoral people, no matter how good they seem, 
can very easily lead to abuse. Here, when they felt the 
need for freedom and their downfall most acutely, the 
desire for relief had to arise in them. They believed that 
the evil had been stopped by the removal of the despot, 
that all blows were aimed at the person of the tyrant, or 
rather at the tyranny: they overthrew the one in order to 
elevate the other; or at most, assured by the previous 
example, they limited the power of the new ruler, which 
did not become any less effective over time, because 
the source of the evil, the lack of power, was still there. 


Morality was not blocked, and as long as this is 
in progress, no revolution will help; after the kings had 
found the secret of either taking their part in the election 
of the people's representatives, encouraging their 
supporters to do so, or spreading corruption among 
them, arousing a hunger for gold, or buying votes 
through court offices, or silencing the voice of the 
fatherland through the stagnation of the poor. Others, 
who completely despised the power of a single person, 
chose the popular constitution. But they soon found that 
freedom was a good which not everyone who had first 
freed themselves from the corruption of the monarchy 
was capable of, that the affairs of a people cannot 


always be dealt with before the assembled masses. To 
this end, they elected leaders and representatives who 
gradually forgot that they received their orders from the 
people and were entitled to meet in the name of others, 
not themselves. They thus founded an aristocracy in 
which the clever ones gradually removed the weaker 
ones from business, and thus returned to oligarchy, and 
in the same way soon afterwards to monarchy and 
despotism. In this way, the whole circle of state changes 
was completed, until finally the courts, by inventing the 
system of the balance of states, prevented 
revolutions.made it difficult, and thereby gave their 
subordinates the right to suppress and deal with them at 
will. This system of balance is a kind of tacit convention 
among the princes of the world, to maintain themselves 
through the jealousy of some and the help of others in 
the great internal deliberations. Now rebellions and 
revolutions of the peoples break out more frequently. 
Because no one allows another to take control of an 
empire that has fallen into disrepair, they are still proving 
to be their weakness: and we do not see states arising 
and falling away as often as before, several of the 
stronger ones would have to have agreed to plunder 
and divide up the crumbling empire: and kings now 
behave like immoral people in the natural state. 
Dissatisfied with the possession of their own, greedy for 
other people's property, they lie in wait for every 
opportunity and favorable circumstance to take 
advantage of their neighbors, to expand themselves, to 
abandon trust and justice, and, in order to get more, to 
wipe themselves and others from the earth. This is really 


the extreme degree of human corruption, to mutually 
and tacitly guarantee each other all injustices against 
their own people, to encourage general corruption of the 
people and to wish to benefit themselves only from the 
ruin of one. And yet, oh nature and reason! how great, 
how irresistible! Your rights are presumptuous! There, 
precisely there, where those who have sworn to destroy 
each other must resort to poison as a means of 
salvation. Because oppression is encouraged, it rises, 
and reason begins to assert itself where it is sought to 
be displaced. Since everyone wants to blind others, at 
least he must learn to be better prepared in order to 
have an advantage over others, and to encourage 
reason and science, precisely because he wants to 
displace them from others. This requires minds and 
rational institutions, the enlightenment of one promotes 
the enlightenment of the other, who would otherwise be 
defeated. Kings themselves realize that it is not good to 
rule over a horde, the drudge begins to disappear, and 
freedom rises from its ashes. Now legislation begins to 
become more reasonable, now property and industry 
flourish. Now there are bates and children, the 
Enlightenment spreads from the shameful intention of 
creating cunning people in order to become a means of 
satisfying the kings' desire for conquest and of 
oppressing others, through an unbridled 
metamorphosis, again taken away by the desire for 
conquest of human nature and reason. People examine 
their original rights and finally resort to the means that 
have been misunderstood for so long in order to use the 
opportunity to strengthen themselves in the middle 


ages, in this way to promote the impending revolution of 
the human spirit, to protect themselves and to secure a 
return and to win an eternal victory over their previous 
oppressors. But this victory would be too short-lived, 
and people would return to their previous humiliation all 
too soon if the prudence of ancient times had not 
worked ahead and offered them the most lasting means, 
which have survived to our times, and which have been 
the quiet and sure motives to one day bring about the 
redemption of the human race. 


These means are secret schools of wisdom, 
which have always been the archives of nature and 
human rights, through them man will recover from his 
fall, princes and nations will disappear from the earth 
without violence, the human race will one day become a 
family and the world the abode of reasonable people. 
Morality alone will bring about these changes 
imperceptibly. The father of the house will one day, like 
Abraham and the patriarchs before him, be the priest 
and the absolute master of his family, and reason will be 
the sole law book of men. This is one of our great 
mysteries: hear the proofs of it, and then the way in 
which it came to us. 


By what madness and shortsightedness have 
people been able to imagine that this world and the 
human race will always be ruled in this way as before? 
Who has fathomed the limits of nature and given it, 
whose activity is unity in infinite variety, the boundaries 
and commanded it to stand still? To run through the old 


circle forever, to repeat itself forever, or to simply shift 
the physical limits of rule and start anew from the 
monarchy, now that its course has been completed? 
Since when has our inability to foresee, to look into the 
most distant future, at the same time been a barrier to 
the unstoppable, once-repeated nature? 

Who has condemned man, the best, most agile, most 
enlightened man, to eternal slavery? and 

the only predestined servant of nature, often the 
weakest of an entire nation, to eternal rule? That could 
only be the idea of a prince who had enough courage to 
demand rule over others. Why should this happen, as 
has always happened, why should the political system 
not be directed instead according to the respective 
abilities and susceptibility of people? Why, if the basis of 
all rule disappears, should the unfortunate consequence 
remain? 

Why should it be impossible for the human race? Can 
one hardly attain the highest perfection, the ability to 
lead oneself? Why should he be led forever who aspires 
to lead himself? Should it then be impossible for the 
human race, or at least the majority of it, to one day 
reach adulthood? If one can do it, why not the other? 
Travel with the other, as with the first, shows him his true 
interest, teaches him the great art of desire, the control 
of his passions, teaches him diligently from his youth 
how necessary one person is to another, that in order to 
experience his own insult, one must also refrain from 
insulting others, in order to receive favors from others, 
one must also be benevolent towards others. Spread 
tolerance, forbearance, modesty, love and benevolence 


among people, teach them all this, make it tangible to 
them through reasons, experience and example, and 
see whether this person needs someone else to guide 
him. Or are most people too weak to grasp these simple 
principles and to be convinced of them? Then our 
happiness is over! Do not make any further effort to 
improve and enlighten people for whom the simplest 
lives of reason, confirmed by daily experience, are 
already incomprehensible; why do you force them to 
adopt a religion that is for the simplest people and yet 
has the same teachings and duties that are impossible 
in your eyes? 


O prejudice and contradiction in the thoughts of 
man! 


This realm of reason, the ability to govern 
oneself, seems to the majority of mankind an 
impossibility, a dream, and on the other hand, do they 
recognize prejudice as the inevitable inheritance of 
every royal son and of the entire ruling family, as well as 
of everyone else whose own contentment and favorable 
circumstances make them independent of others? So 
should the entire happiness of the human race remain 
an eternal part of the universe? Should these, these 
only favorites of fortune, possess this as a privilege of 
birth, which they should show, and which reason and 
morality were never able to achieve in the rest of us, 
who were condemned to slavery by a fatal necessity? Is 


it too little sense of one's own dignity or one's own 
short-sightedness, inability to see into the future, 
prejudice against one's own sex, or prevention of 
despotism that leads us to these thoughts: or have we 
already sunk so far below our dignity that we no longer 
feel our chains, but rather break them, and even endure 
the meanest humiliation of daring to think of entering 
into freedom, not through rebellion and violent shaking 
off of the yoke, but through the help of reason? So! 
Because it will not happen tomorrow, it will never 
happen at all? Let prudent people draw whatever 
conclusions they want from this, they will conclude and 
conclude, and nature, which is inexorable against such 
selfish demands, continues its majestic course 
unhindered; and we are called upon to work towards 
that great day by its side. What many people did not 
want to disappear may nevertheless disappear, 
everything will sort itself out again, the inequality will be 
equalized, and after the storm there will be calm. All our 
objections prove in the end nothing more than that we 
are too used to the current institutions, that we believe 
we are falling in love at a time when we no longer have 
a part in them, and we perhaps deny the possibility of 
general independence simply because the opposite is 
more advantageous to us, or perhaps we ourselves are 
still open to becoming the masters and rulers of a herd 
of people, rightly or wrongly, and for those who really 
are, we readily admit that the eloquence of all the 
orators of Greece and Rome is insufficient to convince 
them of a truth that is in conflict with their wishes and 
expectations, because it takes a certain strength of soul 


to find something that is against one's own interests. 
Everyone should examine himself here to see whether 
he has already reached this level of enlightenment, only 
then will many things in the world become more 
understandable to him. So let the laughers laugh and 
the scoffers mock, whoever observes the course of 
nature in previous times, whoever compares it with the 
present, will find that nature continues unaffected, on its 
unalterable path to its end. To the eye of the untrained 
thinker, their steps are imperceptible, and only visible to 
the unprejudiced thinker, whose work it is to look into 
thousands of years and to discover a distant land from a 
high standard, something that the crowd below may not 
even suspect. The unmistakable sign of the most 
illustrious greatness of the spirit. So whoever is not 
convinced by the reasons just given can make himself 
fully convinced by the following principles, then | hope 
that he too will visit the land in the distance with us and 
visit this land of Canaan. He will find in the history of the 
Jewish people the history of the human race, happy in 
its first origins, family rule, patriarchal life, oppressed in 
Egypt, and from there fleeing to the promised land, 
wandering in the desert, finally happy times in 
possession of their country, but soon subjugated again, 
until from his means the man appeared who became the 
liberator of his people and of the entire human race. 
This is at the same time the clear picture of our first 
dignity, our subsequent oppression, our wishes and 
hopes, our failed attempts and our final redemption. 
Here we stand in the middle. His morality must prepare 
the second great era and lead through the remaining 


sad experiences that follow and to the final goal, the 
100-year *) yes, eternal kingdom of work and freedom. 
But this still requires great institutions, which must 
gradually render the mutual machines ineffective. We 
want to present a picture of both. Anyone who wants to 
subjugate people and make them dependent on them 
will find among them needs whose satisfaction they can 
only achieve through him. It is indescribable how strong 
this seemingly insignificant bond is. Bread, tobacco, 
coffee, brandy and the like are the most powerful 
machines of the despot when he lays his heavy hand on 
them: the more frequent and lively and urgent these 
needs become, the more they will depend on him: he 
should spread fear, ignorance and love of finnish 
pleasure among them. The less a nation is familiar with 
the comforts of life, the freer it is: as soon as the farmers 
of the north became familiar with the mountain 
pleasures of the soft midday, their freedom was lost. 
Soft people are the most dependent. 


*) Perhaps it should say 1000-year-olds. 


Whoever wants to subjugate a nation that is free 
and wild, makes it soft and voluptuous. 
The merchant class formed into a slender and 
hierarchical body would perhaps be the most terrible 
and despotic body, it would be the giver of possession in 
the world, it would perhaps depend on it to make this or 
that part of the world free and independent, to lead 
another into slavery; for to govern means to awaken 
needs, to provide for needs, to suppress and weaken 


needs, and to satisfy needs. Who can do this as well as 
they? 

Perhaps it would not be impossible to give or take away 
morals from peoples through reasonable, expedient 
commercial operations. At least the discovery of 
America changed the morality of Europe. Whoever can 
appropriately distribute scarcity and abundance also 
loses the art of industry and of giving a different direction 
to the inclinations of people and nations. But of course 
this corps had to make the acquisition of wealth not an 
end but a means. It had to lose the art of not always 
gaining money, but also of sometimes deliberately losing 
it in a suitable way in order to gain even more in another 
way. 

He who wants to make all people free should 
reduce their base needs, the satisfaction of which is not 
in their power; he should make them enlightened, 
courageous, and provide them with strict morals; he 
should teach them moderation, nonsense, and the great 
art of behaving sensibly. 


He who preaches moderation, contentment, and 
satisfaction with their status to people is far more 
dangerous to the thrones than if he preached regicide. 
He who intends to introduce a general and permanent 
freedom among people should awaken the majority, and 
live to satisfy themselves with little; he should awaken 
reasonable, mutual needs; he should prevent one 
person from using too much for the sake of need, 
otherwise a new need will arise among the few who do 
not need it, fear of his power. Enlightenment of one in 


order to keep the other in error gives power and 
introduces slavery. Enlightenment in order to enlighten 
others gives freedom. Whoever wants to introduce 
general freedom must broadly enlighten people: but 
enlightenment here does not mean words but 
knowledge of things, it is not knowledge of abstract, 
speculative, theoretical knowledge, the knowledge that 
inflates the mind and does not improve the heart in the 
slightest. 

Enlightenment is knowing what | love, what 
others love, what others demand, what | demand: 
knowing that | am not alone, that | am nothing without 
the help of my fellow men, that | regard them as an 
essential part of my happiness, seeking their approval 
and favor, knowing that | cannot obtain them except 
through actions that they find acceptable: knowing that if 
| do nothing for them, they will also undertake nothing 
for me in return, to moderate one's pretensions; to be 
lenient towards others, tolerant towards other people's 
opinions, and to live contentedly with one's fate, to 
mourn the suffering of others, to help them where one 
finds it, and to rejoice in their joys, as well as in one's 
own, to use one's excess for the benefit of others: this 
alone deserves to be enlightened. Give every person 
these concepts and principles. How can | suffer, submit, 
how is it possible that | perish without help? If you 
cannot give all people this degree of enlightenment at 
once, then you should start, at least you should start 
among yourselves. Serve, help, insure each other in 
turn, increase your babies, at least make yourselves 
independent, and let time and your descendants do the 


rest. Once you have strengthened yourselves to a 
certain number through your alliance, strengthen even 
more, and you will be sure and start to become powerful 
and fearsome, and for this very reason you will begin to 
become fearsome to the evil, many of them, in order not 
to be defeated, will become good of their own accord 
and will go over to your flag. Now you are strong enough 
to tie the hands of the remaining reef, to subdue them 
and to nip evil in the bud. 

The way to make enlightenment general is not to 
start with the whole world at once: start with yourself 
first, then turn to your neighbor, and both of you will 
enlighten a third and fourth, who will continue to spread 
until the number and strength give power. 

So whoever spreads general enlightenment also 
creates general mutual security, and general 
enlightenment and security make princes and states 
unnecessary. Or what do we need them for then? If this 
enlightenment is a factor in morality, then enlightenment 
and security also increase in proportion as morality 
increases. Morality is therefore the art of enabling 
people to come of age, to be free of guardianship, to 
enter adulthood, and to do without princes. 


As softness and luxury decrease, so do morality, 
true enlightenment and security. 
Softness makes princes necessary, a trick that all 
despots use to suppress national freedom: and no 
prince can suppress luxury and the corruption of morals 
without removing his power. Banish luxury and his 


followers from the monarchy and you will make it a 
democracy. 

If someone wants to promote revolutions, 
someone else wants to promote morals, making them 
better or worse, then in time a republic or a despotic 
state will arise. Confirmation of this can be found in 
every history. 

If it were impossible to introduce general 
freedom into the world one day, it would be impossible 
because morality, and the simple morality built on the 
experience of every human being, cannot become 
general. Oh! he must not see the pull of virtue and the 
power of reason, he must himself retreat into 
enlightenment, that he thinks so little of his own being 
and of the past human nature: he must wish for ruin, 
because he believes the ruin of people is inseparable. 
Could | or he himself do it, why not someone else? He 
does only what we both did: one could persuade people 
en masse to die, to all kinds of religious and political 
enthusiasm, to self-torture and to renounce all the joys 
of life, to such an extent that one would take away their 
fortune and contentment as soon as one took away their 
opinions: and the only true guide of people to their 
happiness should be subject to an impossibility? People 
are not as evil as black-bilious moralists describe them 
to be, they are evil because they are made evil, because 
everything encourages them to do so, religion, state, 
society and bad example. They would be fine if one 
wanted to make the effort, if the interests of many were 
not hurt too much, if everyone had not conspired to keep 
people angry in order to maintain the power built on 


them. Think more worthily of human nature, go about 
the work courageously, and shy away from its 
difficulties. Make the above principles into opinions and 
let them be passed on to morals: and finally make 
reason the religion of people, and the task is solved, but 
do not change the whole world at once, first change 
those who are closest to you, and if everyone changes 
his neighbor, everyone will be changed. 


If morality, and morality alone, is to bring about 
the great change, to give man his freedom, to establish 
the great sovereign kingdom, the kingdom of the nobles, 
and to destroy hypocrisy, folly, superstition and 
despotism, then we can understand why the Order, from 
its lowest class onwards, so strongly recommends 
morality, knowledge of oneself and others, why it allows 
every newcomer to lead his friend over to strengthen the 
alliance and to establish a legion that bears the name of 
the holy and invincible with greater reason than that of 
Thebes, because friend, firmly united by one another, 
fights and defends the rights of humanity, of original 
freedom and independence. But the morality which is to 
achieve this must not be concerned with sophistry, 
degrade man and lower him below his dignity, make him 
indifferent to temporal things, prohibit the enjoyment and 
innocent pleasures of life, promote human mischief, 
encourage the self-interest of its teachers, command 
persecution and intolerance, contradict reason, prohibit 
the reasonable use of passions, present inactivity, 
idleness, and the squandering of goods on idle people 
as virtues, and humiliate people who have already been 


tormented by men with the fear of hell and the devil. 
Courage and doubt seduce. It must not burden man with 
his impossibilities, but the yoke that it places on him 
must be easy and the burden light. 

Rather, it must preserve the divine teaching of 
Jesus and his disciples, which has been so 
misunderstood, abused by the people, increased with so 
many additions, and in its true meaning only propagated 
in secret and handed down to us. 

This great and unforgettable Master of ours, 
Jesus the son of Nazareth, appeared in the world ata 
time when it was in general ruin, among a people who 
felt the pressure of slavery from time immemorial most 
strongly and hoped for their redeemer, previously 
proclaimed by the prophets, in a country that lay in the 
middle of the known world. He taught this people the 
doctrine of reason, and in order to make it more 
effective, he made it a religion, used the legends that 
were prevalent among the people and combined them in 
a flagrant way with the then prevailing popular religion 
and customs, in which he concealed the inner and 
essential aspects of his life. The first followers of his life 
were not wise, but simple men, chosen from the lowest 
class of the people, in order to show that his doctrine 
was generally possible and understandable for all 
classes and ranks of people: and that it is not an 
inescapable privilege of the nobles to give their approval 
to the truths of reason, he showed not only the Jews, 
but the whole human race the way to their salvation 
through the observance of his commandments, he acts 
in accordance with this teaching through an innocent 


way Of life in everything, and seals and satisfies them 
with his blood and death. 

These commandments, which he shows as the 
way to salvation, are two in number: love of God and 
love of one's neighbor; he demands more from no one. 
No one before him has ever presented this love for 
one's equals so eloquently and lovingly, we should love 
others as ourselves, we should do to them as we want 
people to do to us, and what we do not want them to do 
to us, we should not do either. A commandment that 
encompasses all morality and all right. From the love 
that someone has for others, one can unmistakably 
recognize that he is his disciple, and he proclaims this 
love as anew commandment: he commands us to 
forgive our enemies, so that we too may be forgiven. 
And who can read through the divine prescription for our 
behavior in Matthew 10 and 11 without the deepest 
feeling and guidance without the thought arising in him 
that a world so formed must be the greatest bliss for 
man. When Jesus says in this very place that he did not 
come to send peace, but the sword, and to set man 
against his father and daughter against her mother. He 
does not want to sever these natural bonds by this, but 
only to moderate the disorder and excess of this 
inclination: 

One should not love them more than him, than 
his commandments; that is, this inclination should not be 
taken to such an excess that it offends other people: and 
when Jesus preaches contempt for wealth, he wants to 
teach us more about its sensible use and to prepare us 
for the community of goods that he introduced: we 


should not make it our own, we should not allow 
ourselves to be led to shameful and unsociable greed or 
wastefulness, but rather use our surplus for the good of 
others, those who need it, according to the law of love. 
No one has so much restored and strengthened the 
bonds of human society to their proper limits; no one 
has so often called for mutual well-being; no one has so 
closely thought and integrated himself into the concept 
of his fellow men, and so fleetingly concealed this in the 
deep meaning of his life: and no one has so gladly and 
so easily paved the way to freedom for man as our great 
master Jesus of Nazareth. 


He has indeed concealed the secret meaning 
and natural consequence of his teachings entirely: for 
Jesus had a broken life, as we can see from more than 
one passage in Scripture. He spoke in parables to those 
whom he did not want to understand him completely; he 
promised his disciples the spirit of truth, which the world 
would not receive, for it does not know him, but the 
disciples know him, for he remains in them and will be in 
them. And on another day he said to his disciples: It has 
been given to you that you may receive the part of the 
kingdom of heaven. But to those who believe in it it has 
not been given. With blind eyes they do not see, and 
with blind ears they do not hear, for they do not perceive 
it. - 

Even though he may have kept the true meaning 
of his life before the crowd, he nevertheless revealed it 
through his speeches and deeds in various places: he 
constantly speaks of a kingdom of the righteous and the 


pious, of a kingdom of his Father, of whom he and we 
are children: and because we are all, low and humble, 
children of a common Father God, he wants us to 
recognize and love one another as brothers. Through 
this deep, heartfelt brotherly love we become true sons 
of God if we do the will of the Father. Since he did it to 
everyone, and did it in a high degree, he knew the 
Father alone: he was only his beloved only-begotten 
son. Never before had we known God under the 
foot-name of a father, but we were only so clearly 
reminded that we are brothers. Through him we learned 
that we all have only one Lord, our God: and this Lord is 
Father: we, our sons, children, brothers, if we do his will. 
He and the Father are one: for they have only one will: 
and his works prove that he was found by the Father, 
and that all power was given to him. Faith alone in him, 
in his Father and his commandments makes impossible 
things possible; through faith, mountains will move from 
their place. His kingdom suffers violence; for one has to 
deal with the struggle against one's passions: 

Those who have enough strength for this are the 
powerful, and these alone will snatch it away. One is 
asked to fight not only with oneself, but also with the 
evil, with the ruin of the world. He lives and teaches the 
art of behaving sensibly, by telling us to ask the Father 
that not our will but his will be done, to regard all 
success as the will of the Father, and to relieve 
ourselves of misfortune, because this had to happen 
according to the way the world is organized, according 
to the will of the Father. He gives the power to bind and 
dissolve: he wants to establish a community against 


which hell shall have no power over him; he has other 
sheep, which cannot be found in this sheepfold: there 
will come a time when a shepherd and a sheepfold will 
be found. In the resurrection, all will be equal, like the 
angels of God. He presents children to us as models 
because of the innocence of their morals, and 
commands us to become like them, to resemble them. 
In another place he says: if you abide by my word, you 
will be my true disciples, and you will know the truth, 
and the truth will set you free - those who are first will be 
the fewest, and those who are the least will be the first. 
He could never tolerate that one of the few should be 
more noble than the other. You know, he says, that the 
worldly princes rule, and the superiors have power. So 
there should be no honor among you, but if anyone 
among you wants to be powerful, let him be a servant. 
And whoever wants to be the most noble, let him be a 
slave, just as the Son of Man came: not that he should 
be served, but that he should serve and give his life as a 
ransom for many. He himself lived with his disciples in 
the equality of goods, which was maintained in the 
church in Jerusalem long after his death. When he 
washed the disciples' feet and Peter refused, he said to 
him: 

“If | do not wash you, you have no part in 
me. But kiss me, Master and Lord, and say rightly, 
for | am also: if now I, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet, you also should wash one 
another's feet. | have given you an example, that 
you should do as | have done to you. Truly, truly | 
tell you, the servant is not greater than his father, 


nor is Apollo greater than he who found him. If you 
know this, blessed are you if you do it.” 


If the secret purpose of his life, preserved by the 
disciplines of the Achaemenids and revealed by his 
speeches and deeds, was to show people their original 
freedom and equality again and to pave the way for 
them, then many previously incomprehensible and 
contradictory things now become understandable and 
very natural. Now, even those who do not believe in the 
revelations of the traditional written religions, corrupted 
by the priests, and to whom certain even greater 
revelations hidden among them cannot be revealed for 
the time being, will have no qualms about calling Jesus 
the redeemer and savior of the world. Now the life of 
original sin, of the fall of man, of rebirth is revealed. Now 
one knows what the state of pure nature, the state of 
fallen nature, and the kingdom of grace are. Since man 
has stepped out of the state of his original freedom as 
he entered the priesthood, he had left the state of nature 
and had lost his dignity, because he had given up too 
much of his original passions and drives and could not 
resist his lusts and sensual desires. People in states 
therefore no longer live in the state of pure nature, but of 
fallen nature. If they regain their original dignity by 
moderating their passions and limiting their needs, this 
is their salvation, the state of grace. They reach this by 
means of the moral life: and Jesus lived the most perfect 
one leading to this. When this spread of morality, the life 
of Jesus, becomes universal, the kingdom of the pious 
and chosen will arise on earth. This kingdom has been 


announced to us in many places in the Bible and must 
certainly appear. Just look at the passage in the book 
called the Apocalypse or Revelation of John; the entire 
6th and 7th chapters are aimed at this, showing us the 
monstrous customs that have penetrated the world 
through state constitutions. How people oppress, 
strangle, deceive, rob, persecute and tyrannize each 
other. The 8th and 9th chapters, on the other hand, 
describe the avengers of men, who will not touch 
anything that bears the seal of God on its forehead, but 
will only fight against tyranny. Everyone will remain 
unharmed. 

v. 20. Chap. 9. who has not bowed his knees 
before the gods. These will complete the testimony of 
God (Chap. 10. v. 7). Then everything will be turned 
around (Chap. 13. v. 10.) and whoever wants to offend 
others will be oppressed. Then what the poet Moses 
sang (Chap. 15, v. 3.) will be fulfilled. Furthermore, 
Chap. 21, v. 1 and 12, 22. Chap. 22. v. 3 and 4. Chap. 3. 
v. 12. Chap. 14. v. 12. Blessed are Chap. 19, v. 9. those 
who have enjoyed the Lord's love. Only these Chap. 20, 
v. 6. have a part in this resurrection. God has made 
them kings and priests, Chapter 5, v. 10, and we will 
become kings on earth. Jesus has prepared this 
kingdom for us, Chapter 1, v. 5, 6, won eternity for his 
royal priestly lineage, and provided a certain number of 
the best enlightened ones with knowledge and power, 
Chapter 4, v. 4, 5. 

The passages in the writings of the old prophets 
where this golden age is revealed to us are also 
innumerable. General enlightenment will only make 


people understand the state of their previous misery and 
their present happiness. They will realize that by moving 
away from the precepts of Jesus they are making 
themselves submissive again. This upliftment, this 
grace, will ensure that people no longer fall and that this 
state will continue. 


These three states are represented in the 
hieroglyphics of our Freemasonry by the rough, split and 
smooth stone. The first is the first state of the human 
race in the state of wildness. 

The second is the hieroglyphics of fallen, 
degraded nature, of man in states: and this middle state 
is split because in this state the human race no longer 
constitutes a family, but is divided among itself by 
differences in government, countries and religions: as 
soon as this distinction disappears, this split stone 
becomes whole again. 

And above this, the third is the hieroglyphics of 
the state of our race regaining its appreciation. The 
flaming star with the letter G is enlightenment, grace, 
Gratia, which shines on our previous paths. Those in 
whom this grace works are called the enlightened ones, 
Illuminati: a name with which in the early church all 
those who wrote after baptism, and thus all believers, 
were given. If one had remained faithful to the teachings 
of Jesus and his disciples, all people would soon have 
been freed from them. But if this had not been 
preserved through the Difciplinam Arcani, it would soon 
have been completely forgotten. Jesus himself had 
already discovered that many false prophets will arise: 


but that his life and his word will nevertheless last 
forever: and his chosen ones, who were almost in 
danger of being seduced, will be scattered by the angel 
with the prefaun after many tribulations have been 
endured from all four winds. There will then be a new 
earth and a new heaven. For most people, the true 
meaning was lost: they were indifferent to things that 
were related to our happiness. Selfish and domineering 
people mixed their ingenuity into it: and the clergy were 
the only class that knew how to gain independence. The 
means of salvation was used to oppress us. Then arose 
the wonderful thing of theology, the rule of priests and 
villains, the papacy, spiritual despotism. This rose so 
high that the thrones of the princes themselves were 
violently shaken. This new power and oppression was 
all the more terrible because it even extended to 
opinions and thoughts. Until then, people had not been 
able to act as they wanted. Now they were not allowed 
to think what they wanted either. Now the doctrine of 
Jesus became sophistry, self-interest; people no longer 
acted, but speculated. People persecuted each other 
over it, and it became a vessel of religion to wipe each 
other out of the earth. Up to that point, people had only 
been able to live their lives suppressed in their own 
name: now the outrage and despotism were to be driven 
so far that they oppressed themselves in the name of 
God; and a murderer, whoremonger and deceiver who 
believed in transfiguration had a better fate than the 
honest virtuous man who unfortunately could not 
understand how a piece of flour dough could also be a 
piece of flesh. The only advantage of all this for people 


was that fate now also affected their previous 
oppressors: and in this way the history of the human 
race is the history of usurpations and the most painful 
oppressions. One can imagine that the fate of the old 
and new followers of Jesus, as he had previously 
announced it to them, was miserable and sad. They now 
had to submit to the bale twice. therefore hid their true 
lives under hieroglyphs, but under the names of other 
religious societies; and this all the more so because the 
great majority of those who call themselves Christians 
had no idea whatsoever of the true spirit of this legion. 
This precaution was often necessary because of 
external persecutions, and they celebrated the memory 
of their great life under these hieroglyphs and awaited 
them. * In the Sept. it says legion; but religion seems to 
have to be included here, even though the word legion 
is also used elsewhere for the order. Similarly, they aim 
to return to their original rights and pristine purity, 
appearing to the world in full light. Under the three 
stones they represented the three states of the human 
race. Hieram is our Master, Jesus of Nazareth, who was 
slain for the good of the world. The name Hieram is 
derived from the initial letters of the following words: Hic 
iesus eft restituens amorem mundi: or as others read: 
Hic Jefus eft resurgens a mortuis. This is also indicated 
by the rabbinical word Mac-benac: he asked his son to 
be slain. Since, according to the teachings of Jesus, 
people achieve their freedom through justice and 
goodwill, these are indicated by two columns with the 
letters | and B. luftitia and Benevolentia, the two pillars 
on which the building of human independence rests. 


The square and the plumb line are the symbols and 
hieroglyphs of the legitimacy of our actions, with which 
we determine and measure their relationship to the 
purpose. The 9 masters who sought the slain Hieram 
were the first founders of the order, who revived the love 
of humanity that had died out among people after the life 
of their slain master, and purified it of the dross and 
human contamination. And because the Freemen taught 
people the art which teaches one to control oneself, and 
so it is called a royal art. Cone, moon and stars are the 
various branches of enlightenment that support man on 
his way to this goal. 

And so the purpose of Freemasonry would be to 
enable man to be free through active Christianity, 
through the spread of the teachings of Jesus and 
through the enlightenment of reason: to unite the world 
and those separated by various institutions into one 
family and to establish the kingdom of the just and 
virtuous. But just as no human invention, no matter how 
precious and venerable, has yet remained untouched, 
Freemasonry must also experience the same fate. 
People who were already on the path of light, accepted 
into this holy association, but before it had fully 
developed, had strayed from the path they had already 
taken so well through bad behavior, fell into the delusion 
of passing on the incomplete knowledge they had 
gathered in the forecourt of the sanctuary to the outside 
world, and, under the similarity of borrowed customs, to 
other people in their expectations, and to use it for their 
often shameful purposes as tools of their own interests 
and ambition: since the foundation for these institutions 


was not laid deep enough to work in the corrupt world: 
since the purpose and the secret itself were still hidden 
from them, and yet they had their followers prepare 
themselves for great expectations, so, in the absence of 
anything better, they resorted to various methods in 
order to postpone the discovery of the fraud even 
longer. They invented degrees upon degrees: finally 
they tried to seize the human being's natural inclination 
towards the miraculous, to appeal to his imagination, to 
numb his reason. Now people who behaved very badly 
with others even gave up living in intimate contact with 
invisible beings. 

People spoke of inspiration, revelation, 
enthusiasm. People who were already indifferent to the 
present were seized beyond this in order to see into the 
future: even the most harmful of all inclinations, the 
source of insatiable extravagance, the corruption of 
morals, and of antisocial, vile greed, the desire for gold, 
was seized; everything old was sought out and nothing 
was left untried to spread irrationality, superstition, 
foolishness and bad morals; to hinder good workers and 
to make people insensitive to their misery and 
misfortune through a kind of numbness. If the noble and 
chosen had not stood in the rear, prevented the 
encroaching ruin and supported the impending and 
deceitful building with their shoulders, new ruin would 
have broken out over the human race and reason would 
have been banished from the earth by rulers, priests 
and Freemasons. 


Those institutions have been flooded with 
tyrants, hypocrites, murderers, ghosts and corpses and 
animals similar to humans though certainly not of the 
people. And just as these promoters of darkness 
intended our downfall, they have strengthened the 
legion of the elect all the more by concealing the only 
access to the knowledge, intrusion and persecution of 
the unholy through the false side gates. 

It would be a great mistake to believe that this is 
the only advantage that our society and the world 
derives from these afterbirths. Even if they do not 
achieve their goal, they prepare the way. They awaken a 
new interest: they open up new, previously unknown 
possibilities. They awaken the spirit of invention and the 
expectation of people; They make people more 
indifferent to the interests of the state, bring people of 
different nations and religions together again under a 
common bond, withdraw the most capable minds and 
workers from the work of the state and the church, bring 
together people who did not know each other before, or 
perhaps once had known each other; in doing so they 
undermine the state, even if that is not their purpose; 
they collide and rub against each other; Teaching people 
to recognize the power of united forces, discover the 
imperfections of their existing constitutions, and, 
through these imperfections, reveal the well-known 
aspects of their institutions, so that neither the opposite 
nor public government arouses suspicion in them. 

They serve as a mask for a better, more 
intelligent organization, and they are able to unite their 


better, long-misled people after proper preparation in our 
school and means. They also weaken the enemy, even 
if they do not defeat him, and reduce the number and 
zeal of his fighters; they disperse his troops in order to 
prevent the attack: and as the new associations 
increase in number and intelligence at the expense of 
the old ones, the old ones must gradually fall away of 
their own accord. Moreover, since this striving for secret, 
better connections is based on the unceasing drive for 
happiness and on the deficiencies of all previous old 
institutions, and naturally and necessarily had to arise 
from this, all efforts by princes to prevent its continuation 
are completely in vain. This spark will continue to 
smolder under the cover of the monkey for a long time 
to come, but it will certainly one day burst into a bright 
flame, for nature grows weary of perpetually repeating 
this old game, and the greater the pressure and 
persecution, the more people will feel noble and seek 
change, doing so with increasing subtlety. This seed for 
a new world has now been sown among humans; it has 
taken root and spread so widely that violent eradication 
cannot prevent the harvest. All that remains is to delay 
the time of reaping even further. Perhaps thousands or 
hundreds of thousands of years will pass, but sooner or 
later nature must complete its daily work and raise our 
race to the dignity that was already predetermined in the 
very beginning. But we, acting as spectators and tools of 
nature, do not hasten any success and allow ourselves 
no other means than to spread enlightenment, goodwill 
and morals among people. And assured of unfailing 


success, we refrain from all violent means and content 
ourselves with having already swept the pleasure and 
happiness of posterity so far ahead and having laid the 
foundations for it by the most innocent means. We 
reassure ourselves against all reproach in our 
conscience that we have caused the overthrow and 
attack of states and thrones just as little as the 
statesman is responsible for the decline of his country, 
because he runs past it without any possibility of rescue. 
As diligent and precise observers of nature, we follow 
and admire its unstoppable majestic course, rejoice in 
our race, and wish ourselves the happiness of becoming 
human beings and children of God. But note precisely 
and carefully: we do not force this life on anyone but the 
recognized truth: use it as a free person here and 
furthermore, your original right to research, to doubt, to 
test. If you know or find something better somewhere, 
then share your insights with us, so that we will not 
blame you. We are not ashamed of our finiteness. We 
know that we are human beings; that it is the work of 
nature and the purpose of mankind not to achieve the 
best all at once, but to advance steps, to become agile 
through our mistakes, and to use the insights of our 
forefathers to become agile sons who will one day 
produce even more agile grandchildren. So, if all this 
seems true to you, then take it all: if there is an error 
among them, it certainly does not make you any worse. 
If you do not like anything, then discard everything 
without fear, and think that perhaps some of it was just 
an invitation to further research. If you like one but not 
the other, then look for what you like. If you are an 


enlightened person, then your vision will certainly 
penetrate to where the work is: and you will find our way 
of bringing people to life all the more quickly, the closer 
you come to the development. 


Ritual for further admission. 


After this lesson has been read, 

a back door opens, through which the friend of the 
candidate enters in priestly clothing. This clothing is as 
follows: A white, woolen one that reaches down to the 
shoes and is cut like a shirt. 

wall; the slit is on the front of the chest; it is tied at the 
neck and at the bottom of the wide sleeves with fiery red 
silk ribbons; around the body is a thin belt of the same 
red color. The dean alone has a large red cross of this 
shape, about a quarter of an inch long, sewn into his 
garment on the left breast. Everyone wears slippers, 
flying hair and small square red fancy hats. 

As soon as the friend enters and the knight stands up, 
he addresses him as follows: 


"| have been sent here to ask you 
whether you have understood everything that 
has just been read to Jon?" 


(The candidate answers this) 


“Have you found any objection or doubt 
about any of these things?" 


(He answers, and one doubts him) 


“..In your heart, penetrated by the 
holiness of this truth, do you feel the calling, 
strength of spirit, good will, and selflessness 
sufficient to undertake this great work? Do you 
want to leave yourself to the whim of our blessed 
superiors?” 

(He answers this). 


“Then follow me!” 

(The priest gracefully picks up the cloth, 
on which the priestly garments lie, and carries it 
ceremoniously in his arms in front of the knight, 
who follows with drawn sword and covered 
head). 


When they come to the door of the assembly 
hall, the friend signals the candidate to take out his 
purse and then put on the priestly purse that he hands 
him. When this has happened, the priest gives a sign, 
the two wings of the door open and the dean is seen 
standing three steps up in front of a small red-covered 
altar. The room is hung with red. Above the altar there is 
a painted crucifix. 

On the altar the ritual book, a Bible bound in red, is 
hanging on a pedestal. There is a small glass plate with 
honey, next to a glass spoon, a glass bowl full of milk, 
next to a small drinking glass, and a small glass full of 
fragrant herbs. A burning lamp hangs over the head of 


the dean, who is facing the altar, thus facing east. The 
presbyters sit on either side on red, padded benches; 
the acolytes live; the upper superiors, however, sit on 
either side of the altar. Serving brothers (lane brothers) 
can also be accepted, who only have to swear an oath 
to secrecy and wear black robes of the same cut as the 
priests, walk with their heads uncovered, and have their 
hands on the door. When the door is locked again, pay 
attention to the Sepertity. The candidate's leader lays it 
upon the coffin with the clothes on the middle and the 
staff on both sides of the decanus. The leader, however, 
returns to the door and stands next to the knight on the 
left. The decanus turns around to face the candidate. 


Decanus: (raising his hands in the air) Peace be 
with you! 

The assistants: Health and blessings to the 
kings and priests of the new covenant! 

Introductor: Lord, interpret my speech! 

Decanus: What do you want? 

Introductor: Look down on me, reverend! 


Job brings a Scottish knight, a loyal, enlightened 
brother to you, who longs for freedom and peace. Let 
him enter the altar, so that he may be prepared to serve 
in the temple of the true light. 


Decanus: Knight, you who bear the oak of the 
chosen ones on your forehead! For the festive occasion, 
turn your face towards the west, from whence you 
came, and answer me! 


Underneath, a polytheist or lay brother holds a 
censer and a vessel full of incense, holds it in front of 
the dean, who throws the incense onto the rods, 
spreads smoke three times in the form of a breeze, then 
gives it back, and while the knight has turned around, 
during the ransom, says: Do you renounce the beings of 
the human race, the scourge of persuasion and better 
pleasure, the greed? Scourge of oppression and 
delusion? 


The Randidat: May curse and shame befall you 
if you ever become apostate, if you ever indulge in the 
vice of wickedness and stupidity! 

The Randidat: Then take off your Masonic 
cloak! 


He takes off his hat, sword, apron and ribbon. 


The Randidat: Step over, enlightened one! and 
kneel down in holy reverence before the Most High, 
incomprehensible Being that lives in us and casts 
through his faithful servants. 

The Randidat kneels on the lowest step of the 
altar, the two assistants step on either side of him. 


The Randidat: See here the image (he points to 
the crucifix) of our unforgettable Master and Savior, 
faithful to his teachings until the last moment of your life. 
(The assistants hang the robe on him) Put on the robe 
of innocence in which you will one day stand in priestly 


dignity on the great day of judgment over the human 
race, you will proclaim the miracle of the redemption of 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. (They put the belt on 
him) Gird yourself with the belt that you are consecrated 
and armed against the counsel of the godless. (They 
untie his hair) | untie your hair! Free it, and throw the 
rags from you. 


The dean cuts a little hair off the top of the crown 
of your head with a small pair of scissors. 


The Randidat: May the light of wisdom surround 
you, so that you and yourself are illuminated above the 
crowd of believers. 


He drips a few drops of fragrant oil onto the 
crown of your head and rubs it in with the singer in the 
shape of a cross. 


The Randidat: / make you a priest of the new 
covenant. May the spirit of knowledge enlighten you and 
your brothers. (He blesses him with his hat.) Cover your 
head with the priestly hat, which is worth more than a 
crown. (He gives him a little oil to effervescent with the 
larger spoon.) As a sign of our alliance, enjoy a little of 
this honey. (He pours a little milk into the glass and the 
randidat drinks from it.) Now drink some of this milk! 
Nature gives this simple nourishment. Think how happy 
people would be if their needs were not so multiplied, if 
they did not miss out on the pleasures of life with 
simpler food and a cheerful, free heart! Do not be 


poisoned by intemperance. Stand up and remain faithful 
and firm in the faith. (He lets him stand up and 
embraces him.) Here is your instruction! Stand! (He 
gives him a copy of the instruction that follows which 
you will hear read out later) 

The sign of the priests is that one places both 
hands flat on the head. The grip is that one keeps the 
fist closed, but stretches the thumb upwards, and then 
the other person makes a similar fist and places it on the 
other person's fist, but in such a way that he encloses 
the thumb in it. The word: I. N. R. |. and means: Jefus 
Nazaremus Rex ludaeorum. But it is spelled like 
the I. A. K. 1, N. The Introductor now leads the 
newcomer down to his plan. The Dean and the 
Assistants also leave, sweep themselves onto their 
seats next to the altar, and a younger priest steps up to 
the altar and says: 

You now know perfectly what is important to us. 
You have an overview of the vast field that we have to 
work on. You see that the plan of operations according 
to which our higher degrees act is powerful and must 
have an impact on the world and give all current 
institutions a different turn. But we cannot rush this. We 
need a large number of workers in all fields, and the 
man to whom we entrust our chosen goals must, out of 
gratitude, lend a hand precisely where we find it 
necessary and where the illustrious superiors believe 
they can use him. 

If only enlightenment could promote general 
freedom, equality, peace and happiness; If our 
institutions must therefore lead primarily to bringing 


about this enlightenment, then you will easily 
understand that this can only happen gradually, slowly, 
that one should be satisfied with small advances at first, 
that one must only begin by establishing general basic 
concepts, before purifying the common sciences, as to 
how one can achieve this by being able to impart to the 
world greater knowledge, deeper insights into truths 
from which it has strayed so far. You will now also easily 
believe that societies which accept all kinds of people 
and immediately pursue mystical, speculative sciences 
with them must appear suspect to every wise person, 
because they partly want to force ideas on people 
whose truth one cannot confidently believe, and 
because the courage which often only wants to do so is 
depriving yourself of detailed prerequisites, and then, 
because not all people are made to become scholars, 
and to avoid the work which the common good rightly 
demands of them. 


For this reason, our members, if they are truly 
serious about doing something for the world, even if 
they are very enlightened, must not be discouraged from 
lending a hand to the smaller institutions of the lowest 
classes. For the time being, (we must demand this test 
from you) renounce all claims to government, and 
devote yourselves for a while to the direction of your 
scientific field. Here you will receive the instructions for 
this. 


Instructions 


for the first degree of the priestly class. 


I. The priests of this class are the heads of the small or 
Evangelical Mysteries. They are called presbyters and 
their superior is a dean. But knights may not be known 
by this Scottish name, as it is not necessary. When it 
comes to talking about the mysteries, the initiates are 
called by the title that was common in both times: 
Popten, and a superior of the mysteries: Hierophant. 


ll. The meetings of this degree are called synods. 


lll. All the scattered presbyters of a province together 
make up only one synod. However, in each province, 
apart from the dean, the prefects of the chapters and the 
upper superiors who have the right to attend the 
assemblies, there may only be 9 presbyters. Of these, 7 
are the heads of the 7 main academic departments, and 
the other two are the secretaries and assistants of the 
dean and the synods, and also take on the extraordinary 
work, etc. 


IV. Since the presbyters no longer have anything to do 
with secular business, they must devote all their 
attention to perfecting their subject. As the best works of 
the mineralogists are sent to them, this gives them the 
opportunity to learn the best minds in the open. So when 
someone is accepted into the lower grades and declares 


his interest in a science or art, the provincial has the 
dean notify him. The dean informs the priest who is in 
charge of this field, who then notes the new worker, who 
then, without knowing it, forms a whole, a living faculty 
under him with the other workers of the same science in 
the province. 

V. Each priest therefore ensures a sufficient number of 
sub-workers in his field and provides a kind of faculty. 
The people must work and research under him. Since all 
scientific inquiries in the same stream come to him and 
he must satisfy the people, it is his responsibility to 
endeavor to create solid systems and to have his 
subordinates explain, research and correct what is still 
obscure and uncertain. 


Vi. Where his and his students' knowledge is not 
sufficient, he should also consult the opinion of foreign 
scholars outside the Order and thus, without them 
noticing, set them in motion for the benefit of the Order. 
He should not turn to the upper superiors so easily, but 
satisfy the questioners as much as possible from his 
own resources, so as not to make the burden on the 
superiors, who are already burdened with an enormous 
amount of work, heavier. If all this is not enough, he 
asks the Dean of the Provincial Superiors, who then 
sends inquiries to other provinces. Only in important 
cases, and if all this is not enough, does one resort to 
the higher superiors. In general, however, everything, 
even the smallest thing, goes through the hands of the 
Dean and a single priest is in correspondence with the 
congregations. 


VII. One should note down many questions whose 
explanation is important and which could be raised, for 
example in the field of practical philosophy. The 
questions: 

"To what extent is the vision true that everything 
that is anything that leads to a good end is also a 
permissible means? How must the degree be limited in 
order to distinguish between Jesuit abuse and anxious 
prejudiced slavery, etc.” 

Such and similar questions are then sent to the 
dean, who distributes them among the various Minority 
churches, which keeps the students busy and brings 
many new, bold, useful ideas into our magazine. 


VIll. If this priestly degree is to be re-established in a 
province, then every means must be tried to look after 
the sciences there as if the order had not yet achieved 
anything in the scientific field. Enough cannot be done to 
increase and purify human knowledge; it will never be 
finished. So everyone must do their bit. If there is a lack 
of basic explanations, the Reverend Superiors will not 
refuse them. 

But one must not only want to consume other 
people's wisdom, but also strive to increase the 
accumulated knowledge oneself. 


IX. Therefore, the priesthood, under the leadership of 
the dean and the approval of the provincial, should put 
the order on a solid footing in the province, so that it not 


only lacks skilled and experienced men in its field, but 
also young people. 


1) young people are accustomed to the spirit of 
observation; 

2) facts and undoubted observations are 
collected in abundance; 

3) these are properly examined, compared and 
used, and indeed in such a way that 

4) the order can dispense with previous systems 
and can present its own systems based solely on 
nature to its followers. 

5) that it has inventors in all subjects. 

6) that a store of the deepest and most hidden 
wisdom rests in its bosom, 

7) that the order is necessary to the rest of the 
secular world, 

but on the contrary makes it dispensable for 
itself, 

8) so that it can then distribute the light acquired 
through the work and wisdom of its members to 
whomever it wants. 


X. The spirit of observation must begin to be spread in 
the Minerva class. 

1) People must be taught that in nature nothing 

is small, nothing is insignificant. 


2) All members must be divided into the various 
sciences for which they have a passion and 


ability and in which they want to and should 
observe. 


3) One must therefore raise the following 
questions for answer in one's province, and 
reward the best work with promotion, money and 
other means. One should note that no one 
should be promoted to a lower class unless he 
has rendered worthy service to the Order in this 
or another field. The questions are as follows: 

A) What is the spirit of observation? 

B) How is it acquired and how are good 

observers trained? 

C) How must one observe accurately and 

correctly? 


4) Once the system of the spirit of observation 
has been presented in general, the dean, under 
the instructions of the provincial, raises the same 
questions for each of the separate branches of 
the minor mysteries. 


Xl. These branches are now 

1) the physical ones, namely 
A) optif, dioptric, catoptric. B) Hydraulics, 
hydrostatics. 
C) Electricity, central forces, magnetism, 
attraction. 
D) Experimental physics on air and other 
objects. 

2) The medical class, which includes 


A) Anatomy, 
B) Notes on diseases, on medicines, 
semiotics. 
C) Surgery, midwifery, surgical operations. 
D) Chemistry. 

3) Mathematical division, namely 
A) basic and advanced arithmetic, algebra. 
B) Pure mathematics, civil, military and naval 
architecture. 
C) Mechanics. 
D) Epparen life, astronomy 

4) For natural history, such as 
A) agriculture, gardening, housekeeping. 
B) Animal kingdom, from the smallest insect 
to humans. 
C) Types of earth, stones, metals. 
D) Knowledge of the effects and unknown 
phenomena that the earth exhibits. 


5) Political class, which includes 
A) knowledge of human nature, for which the 
great Illuminatis provide materials. 
B) History, geography, scholarly history, to 
which the biographies of the men whose 
names one bears are also delivered. 
C) Antiquity, diplomacy, 
D) Political history of the order, its fortunes, 
progress, effects, accidents in every 
movement, struggle with other societies 
working against it. NB, the following will be 
discussed in particular. 


6) Arts and craftsmen, namely 
A) Painting, sculpting, clay, dance. 
B) Oratorics and poetry, living languages, 
Latin and Greek. 
C) Other fine arts, literature. 
D) Craftsmen. 

7) Secret sciences and special knowledge. 
A) Rare languages, oriental languages. 
B) Knowledge of certain types of writing, how 
to decipher them, how to break seals and 
how to preserve them for breaking them. 
C) Hieroglyphs, old and new. 
D) Knowledge of certain associations, 
Freemasonry systems c. where the notes 
and collections of the Scottish Knights are 
also handed over. 


XIl. The incoming treatises are given together by the 
Dean to the most capable of the class, who have the 
sharpest philosophical mind, the finest have the power 
of discernment and the esprit de detail to get the best 
out of everything and to design a proper, extensive 
system of the spirit of observation. The Dean sends this 
draft of his proof to the Provincial, and from there he 
passes it on to the National - 

The National is then instructed to take further 
action, and the Provincial soon receives the complete 
system of the spirit of observation. He distributes this to 
his assembly, has the most able men in the Minerval 
class given instruction on it, and has people trained in 
observation and practiced in it. In general, one should 


remember this trick of having the subordinates and the 
inexperienced deliver good materials to the superiors 
and thinkers to work on. 


XIll. Once the members have received the necessary 
instructions for observation, the directors of the various 
departments send out the materials and tasks for 
observation. Here the distraction cannot be emphasized 
enough: 
1. that everything depends on the subtlety and 
complexity of the task. 
2. that only practical materials must be selected 
for observation. 
3. that a specific material is not presented in 
general, but rather individually. 
4. That if there is still something unclear in the 
solution or needs further solution and observation, 
a new task should be made out of it until the 
matter is exhausted in its smallest parts. 


XIV. Since the human race cares so much about life and 
health, and the Order cares so much about the care of 
its most precious brothers, the Order cannot express its 
care enough and must urge all doctors to fulfill this 
important duty. Remember that it is in your hands to give 
or take away a single promising child, a son his parents, 
the fatherland a good citizen, and the world a noble 
person; remember that all the good and all the harm that 
results from this is your work. (For this purpose, the 
Dean should call upon every doctor to 


1. study semiotics, 

2. particularly those diseases to which the majority 
of the human race is subject and which have not yet 
been subject to any certain infallible treatment; 

3. above all, however, those childhood diseases 
which have been so irresponsibly neglected; 

4. the powers and effects of certain available 
medicines. 

5. Every doctor should be required to devote his 
entire life, in addition to his usual practice, to using 
his entire spirit of observation on a certain illness, a 
certain symptom, a certain medicine, and to record 
all observations. The more individual the illness, the 
system, the medicine, the more meritorious the 
work. 

6. All medical observers are therefore requested 


A. to begin their observations on what has been 
discovered, and to think through an individual 
person completely, and also to note the 
predispositions to foreseeing illnesses in the 
state of discovery; for these diffusions already 
have their more or less noticeable symptoms. 

B. to provide the history, the philosophy of a 
certain symptom. 

C. to study the common and, again, the decisive 
speculative aspects of the symptoms of illnesses 
in the most precise way. 

D. The cause of illness should not always be 
sought only in the body, but also in the soul, in 
passions, in age, in gender, in lifestyle, in 


temperament, in physical condition, in diet, in the 
seasons, in the excesses of youth. 

E. to investigate how many causes have caused 
the same illness and how it has caused people in 
general. Since the same illness, which has 
arisen from different causes, can also produce 
different external visible effects corresponding to 
the cause, he must try to discover those 
symptoms which indicate only this and no other 
cause. 

F. On the location of the illness, on the locus 
affectus. 


a. in the soul or in the body, 
b. in the solid or liquid parts, etc. 


G. Not only on the quality of the medicine alone, 
but also on its quantity. 

H. Whether he can rely on the medicine with 
certainty, whether greed, usury or the negligence 
of the pharmacist has not spoiled it, or whether 
foreign substances have even been mixed in. He 
must be an eyewitness to the purity and proper 
preparation of the medicine if he wants to give 
this as an observation. He must not learn the 
medicine from books, but always from his own 
experience. 

I. He must know for sure that death or recovery 
is an infallible effect of his medicine. He must be 
certain of this. 


a. that the patient does not deceive him 
b. does not need anything else 

c. has received this and nothing else than 
what he had prescribed for him. 


K. If he has had an experience, he must repeat 
it, repeat it under all negative circumstances, so 
that he knows that the effect is inevitably certain, 
to what extent the effect has changed under 
these circumstances and circumstances. 

This is the most important object of observation. 
L. His remedies must not be imposed on nature. 
He must seek nature itself. 

The medical director therefore sets out every 
year a symptom, a disease, a medicine for 
observation. At the end of the year, all 
observations received are handed over to the 
Dean, compiled into a whole, and then either 
sent out for a more detailed examination in order 
to determine it more precisely, or the result is 
entered in the Real Catalogue. 


XV. This real catalogue is as follows: 

Each presbyter has a book according to his 
subject, in which the things are listed in alphabetical 
order. about which important knowledge has been 
gathered, e.g. in the subject of secret sciences and 
hieroglyphics, the word Creutz is written under the letter 
C., and about below it: "How old this hieroglyph is that 
can be found in the year — — — in the — — — printed 
work, page — — — or a manuscript Beylage M. — — — 


These supplements, or rather the most important among 
them, the most excellent papers are delivered to the 
National Archives in scientifics at the end of the year. 
For this reason, once a year, all the presbyters come 
together at the great synod, make a large list of the 
supplements collected in that year and send it to the 
National Direction, where it is entered in the main 
catalogue, and thus a wealth of knowledge is formed 
from which everyone can be satisfied: for from this the 
rules are abstracted, and what is still missing, further 
observations, tasks, as already mentioned, are written 
out in order to obtain solid sentences. These rules are 
found by skilfully discarding everything that is specific 
and individual and retaining what is consistent in all 
cases. According to this rule, the previously established 
systems are examined and tested. If more such rules 
are found, they must be arranged and compared with 
one another, and from their comparison new general 
rules are found, until finally, little by little, an infallible 
system is formed and created. 


XVI. A similar procedure is used in biology, physics, 
economics, human knowledge, etc. The priestly class, 
for example, appoints people in its proving who 


1. collect provincial words, 

2. write down artificial words, 

3. observe and record the weather every day, e.g. 
the degree of altitude, cold, rain, sunshine, snow, 

fog, dawn, northern lights, thunderstorms. These 


weather tables are compared and conclusions are 
drawn for physics and economics. 

4. Death: birth tables with notes on age, gender, 
illness, season. 

5. The different types of soil, plants of each country, 
soil in which they grow, fossils. 

6. Discoveries which the Scottish knights believe 
they have made in the fight against Freemasonry, so 
that one can find those who are on the right path (or 
not?) and thus need to be better informed. 

7. All kinds of natural magic remedies, chemical 
inks, ciphers 


XVII. But as far as history is concerned, this is done in 
every country, especially by those who are interested in 
it, and especially if the history of the country is 
concerned; but so that there is no lack of good, 
respectable and impartial historians, the dean appoints 


1. one or more historians in each province. 

2. Like the old annalists and chroniclers, they keep 
their own diary of the current times. 

3. What is certain and settled is entered without 
embellishment; the secret, certain or suspected 
motives of the actions are not omitted in the notes. 
4. One also notes to what extent one has such 
information from one's own or from another's 
science. 

5. In these notes he primarily collects anecdotes on 
the history of the arcana. 


6. The annalist must be a man who is experienced in 
world events, who is sharp and can correspond 
precisely, who has access to courts and the great, 
and who knows how to research skillfully. 

7. Anecdotes from these events also deserve to be 
noted. 

8. A special task of the annalist is the precise 
characterization of the people who appear in his 
history of the people. This is best done by citing 
such actions from the private life of his hero, from 
which any reasonable person can draw conclusions 
about his character. The annalist therefore only tells 
the story in detail, but gives very little reasoning; 
because every judgment betrays his passions. 

9. The annalist continues to search for every worthy 
man, no matter how forgotten, in the history of the 
country. 

10. These names are reported to the provincial, who 
names the members of his province with them. 

11. For the edification, imitation and especially for 
the 

immortality of every good man, which he also only 
deserves through private virtue, the 

Dean for the Proving, with the help of his 
secretaries, organizes a special calendar in which on 
every day of the year the name of a famous man 
from this country is noted, and he is presented for 
imitation or disgust according to his different actions. 
This kind of apotheosis is owed by the O. to 
everyone, even the most superior, the unrecognized, 
and every member of the O has a claim to it. 


12. From time to time, the Minerval churches are 
informed of nobles, and proclaim them publicly in the 
assembly performing actions that can be publicly 
observed. Just as, on the contrary, bad, despicable 
actions committed even by the most distinguished 
people in the empire are loudly proclaimed. 


XVIII. In the field of human knowledge, when the 
documents about a person, the curriculum vitae, 
outlined character, etc. are delivered to the priestly 
class, the dean should instruct the director of this faculty 
to draw conclusions from this. If he asks his 
subordinates about this, he should keep the name of the 
man in question secret. However, the following should 
be investigated: 


1. the surprising passions and ideas of a person. 
2. The emergence and growth of these passions. 
3. The ideas that he will first accept and reject by 
virtue of his character. 

4. How can a certain inclination in this person be 
awakened or weakened based on these data? 

5. Which people in Germany should be considered 
most appropriate for this? 

6. What does he think about religion and the state 
constitution? 

7. Has he come to the point of abandoning all 
prejudices and seeking only the truth, even against 
his own interests? 

8. Whether he has sufficient steadfastness and 
devotion of all kinds without selfishness? 


9. If one of these things is lacking, how can he be 
provided and by whom? 

10. For which offices in the state and in the O. is he 
suitable, for what he might be useful? 

When all the observations have been collected, 
explained by the data of his character and life, and 
thus corrected, a report is then generally drawn up 
and sent by the dean to the provincial, from which it 
can be seen whether this man is a moral, unselfish, 
free of prejudice, active, suitable for the D. for any 
and for what purpose. From these diverse 
observations, general rules and principles for the 
knowledge of man are derived, collected, entered 
into the real catalog and sent in. 


XIX. Since nothing should be small to the observer, 
indeed nature reveals itself most in the smallest things; 
since, furthermore, the observer observes his object 
from all sides, compares it with many other experiences 
in order to find what agrees and what differs, and should 
not be satisfied if he has found agreement only in two or 
three events, then 


1. Every observer must start from the simplest and 
only then put them together. 

2. He must justify his discoveries with as many 
cases as possible. 

3. He must know that everything that is the same 
also has subtle differences and therefore requires 
new observation. 


4. He must not only look at the quality, but also at 
the quantity, to try the degree with all relationships. 
5. He must not attribute to the simple something as 
an effect, which is the effect of the combination. He 
should know the components of his object exactly 
and know what effect each one has on its own and 
what effect all of them have together. 

6. Then he must compare and differentiate all similar 
things again and deduce conclusions and rules from 
them. 

7. He applies the rules he has found again in all 
cases: 


A. to reinforce fine rules, 

B. to find exceptions and deviations, 

C. to find the causes and effects of the 
exception. 

D. to distinguish the essential from the accidental 
in the thing. 


8. These rules must be compared with others that 
have been found, 

9. the similarities between these compared rules 
must be made into a new one, 

10. this new rule must be applied to individual cases 
and conclusions and deductions made from it, 

11. And if it is still possible, it must be compared with 
others that have already been found until it finally 
reaches the highest metaphysical truth from a single 
fact. For: Our entire knowledge is based on correct 
knowledge, on correct conclusions and correct 


application to other cases. If our knowledge is 
therefore erroneous, the error must lie in the 
knowledge, in the conclusion or in the application. 
The observer can therefore never be sufficiently sure 
of the correctness of the fact. 


XX. Since in this way many, and always general, rules 
are gradually found in every science, and in the end 
even the main rules common to several sciences, the 
doctor in every province and as a whole is in a position 
over time to make inventions in every matter, to set up 
new systems, to show in every case exceptional 
examples of his experiences, and to make a name for 
himself in the world even in the lower sciences and arts 
to be preserved in the respect of a true babyhood of all 
human knowledge. 


XXI. Through the diligence of the experienced members, 
the fragments are cleaned up and put together, and so, 
little by little, even with the help of the inexperienced, the 
most remarkable scientific edifice emerges in every 
proof, not only hatched in the brain of a human being, 
but built on nature itself, and corrected by the 
knowledge of the superiors, as far as possible. 


XXIl. This collected knowledge can be printed in part 
with the permission of the superiors; 

but then it will not only not be distributed to the profane, 
but will only be republished in the Order's printing 
houses; They are only made available to members in 


proportion to their degrees, and the latter are informed 
of this by their superiors. 


XXIll. This is therefore the society in which the 
knowledge of great men and their experiences are not 
buried with them, but can still be passed on to others in 
all their strength, where one must begin where the great 
spirit began. But so that these worthy workers are not 
deprived of the opportunity to make their own 
discoveries, every saw, every machine or other 
discovery found by them should be recorded and will 
bear the name of the inventor for a long time, and his 
memory will be sacred to his descendants. 


XXIV. But for this reason no one is allowed to make this 
fine discovery known to anyone outside the order, so 
that he does not release the order from the possession 
of the secret which he discovered with the help of the 
order. It is fair that he should leave to the order only that 
which he could never have found so completely without 
them, and thus a book written on this subject should 
never be printed without the permission of the superiors; 
therefore all works to be printed must have the 
permission of the provincial, and must be determined by 
him after a higher inquiry has been made: 


1. Is the book of such a kind that it may be printed in 
the given printing houses and nowhere else? 

2. Which brothers are allowed to read it, since he 
always asks for the distribution and no copy will be 
distributed without a receipt from him. 


3. How one should proceed to get printed works out 
of the hands of those members who one wants to 
exclude from the O. in some way, as well as copies, 
about which the local superiors are instructed. 


XXV. The Order cannot deserve the accusation of envy 
if it does not make its insights common, because 


1. Every good man is free to enter the Order and 
enjoy the same insights, 

2. it knows best who they are for, 

3. allows all people on earth to feel the nuggets of 
subtle, hidden wisdom, 

4. and does not allow any knowledge to be lost. 


XXVI. Moreover, the benefit of this is great when certain 
knowledge (we are even talking about that which is 
obvious and understandable to the majority of people) is 
distributed with selection, caution, preparation and effort, 
and not distributed again until it has been fully 
developed and brought to a solid foundation, is 
something that any reasonable person will doubt, and 
how much more punishment would be inflicted on the 
common people if they could be captivated by the sheer 
amount of curiosity and their desire for the miraculous 
could be directed to noble ends! What could not a 
society achieve which, for example, was united in the 
sole domain of knowledge of electricity? 


XXVII. And so all inventions which were otherwise the 
work of chance will arise from nature itself and borrowed 


from ancient ways, corrected by the wisdom of 
experienced men, and made general in every priesthood 
for the benefit of the human race, as is possible given 
the situation and the level of culture. 


XXVI. The work of our priesthood, however, is to direct 
this level of culture and enlightenment under the man. 
The needs of the age and the region must be carefully 
considered, the priests must be consulted, corrections 
must be sought from the superiors, and new ways must 
be drawn up and introduced: 


1. How to get hands-on with educational matters, 
spiritual government, life and preaching chairs in the 
proclamation. 

2. A presbyter should know how to earn the 
reputation of enlightenment from everyone. 
Wherever he gives, stands, fights, lives and moves, 
a halo of bright light shines around his head, and he 
wears hair around him. One considers it a blessing 
to be able to hear pure wisdom coming from his 
mouth. He attacks prejudice everywhere, but exactly 
according to the instructions he has received and 
with subtlety and consideration for the people he 
speaks to; but he avoids giving out his knowledge 
uninvited and being considered a market clerk or 
brother-in-law. 

3. Since in literature certain basic themes are 
generally fashionable at any one time and are 
followed by weaker minds, so that sometimes 
religious warmth, then sentimentality, then freedom, 


then innocent pastoral tones, then nitwit, then heroic 
songs, then geniuses, etc., overflow the whole world, 
one should be careful to make our basic themes, 
which serve the general welfare of humanity, 
fashionable too, so that young writers spread such 
things among the people and serve us without them 
knowing it. One should therefore preach great warm 
interest for the whole human race and make people 
more indifferent to narrow circumstances, insofar as 
they are free from the greatest prosperity in the 
world. Jesus showed on every occasion how little his 
family interested him in comparison with the great 
world family. Read about this in Matthew 10, v. 37. 
This also applies to the wedding at Cana and many 
other places. 

4. It must also be ensured that the writings of our 
people are praised and not made suspect by their 
critics. 

5. One should try to win over people and writers who 
lay the foundations for the future and if they find 
good people, they should look at the list of those to 
be recruited, so that a list of such people should be 
kept by the Dean and sent in from time to time. 


XXIX. The order should be made available to the lowest 
classes in such a way that, for example, an oath to the 
Order's President is their highest oath. 


XXX. The probations, mentioned above, are held at 
least once a year at the convenient location of the 
probationary assembly, where everything important is 


discussed in detail, admissions are made, and since the 
presbyters of the probationary assembly cannot always 
meet, everything is saved for this work and noted down 
beforehand. In a situation where there are no 
admissions, one appears without priestly clothing in 
order to avoid any disruption. The time of the retreat is 
announced by the dean after prior agreement. If one can 
meet more often, the better. In addition, every presbyter 
should maintain a regular correspondence with the 
dean; the dean also receives their Q.L. and sends them 
uninterrupted to the higher safe. 


XXXI. The presbyters must belong to their families of the 
lower classes, except that there is one in each given 
chapter. They can also attend and attend all meetings 
as they please, they even 

may be present at the love affairs; only they are not 
Known or dressed as priests, and they may not perform 
their duties or interfere in business. 


XXXIl. In exceptional cases, the Dean may also admit 
younger brothers of the order, whose loyalty he is 
assured of, but who cannot yet reach the higher graves, 
to the business and meetings of the Vrieser. These are 
called Acolytes, when they wear the priest's garments, 
only their heads are uncovered. They attend the synods, 
are used for literary business, correspondence, and are 
sworn to secrecy in the synod without further 
ceremonies. When this instruction has been read, the 
whole ceremony comes to an end, and this synodal 
assembly is closed in such a way that the dean once 


again steps before the altar, whereupon everyone 
stands up, whereupon he stretches out both arms and 
hands and says: 


Blessed, enlightened, give up in peace! 


Notice of the consecration of a Dean. 


If a dean is to be appointed for the lower class of priests, 
this should happen either before; 


1) The new establishment of a lodge, or 
2) after the death or departure of a previous 
dean. 


In the first case, the upper class of provincial 
alone, by virtue of his mandate, takes care of this 
appointment; 

In the second, he calls for the votes of all the 
priests of the province, and he reports to the lower 
superiors, 

and, when the subject has been determined, all 
members convene at the Synodal assembly. The dean 
must be a man from the upper degrees of the order and, 
as is understood, have all the necessary qualities and 
thorough knowledge of the subject matter. 


In addition to the other presbyters, the following are 


present at the ceremony: 


1. Plenipotentiaries 


2. Primus 
Praepositus 


3. Secundus 


4. Delegatus 
patrinus 


5. Neo-Electus. 


All in priestly dress; the 
first four have crosses 


on their chests, the new 
elect does not yet. His 
five-foot cloak lies on 
the altar. The 
plenipotentiary steps in 
front of the altar, with his 
face towards the 
surviving new elect, on 
the left side the patria 
stands, the two 
pre-potentiaries, 
however, look in front of 
the plenipotentiary with 
their faces towards the 
altar. 


*On this page is a lengthy ritual transcript which 
describes the proceedings of the induction of a Dean for 
a lodge of Minervals. The entire ritual is performed in 
Latin, and the actual Bavarian text includes many 
misspellings and misuses of Latin, which we have 
attempted to preserve here. 

Delegate: Aperi, Domine! os meum. 


Prim. praepof: (repeats this) Secund, praepof: 
(likewise. ) 


Plenipotent: Fili mi, quid postulas? 

Delegates: Ut Deus et Superiores nostri concedant 
nobis Decanum hunc, quem ad te duco, Fratrem N. 
N. 


Plenipotent: Quid vobis complacuit in illo? 


Delegatus: Modestia, morum integritas, feientia, 
Benevolentia et cetera virtutes. 


Plenipotent: Habetis decretum? 
Delegate: Habemas. 
Plenipotent: Legatur. 


Delegatus calls out in a loud voice: Reverendissime N. 
N. Sedis dignitate conspicuo, credimus non latere, 


quod nostra provincia fuo fit viduata decano. Qua 
fiquidem folatio proprii destitua decani communi voto 
atque consesa Superiorum elegmus nobis in decanum 
fratrem N. N. Presbyterum nostrae provinciae maioris 
ordinis verum utique prudentem hospitalem moribus 
oruatum, sapientem, illuminatum et manfuetum. 


Note: The Latin used here is occasionally incorrect. But 
they delivered everything according to the original and 
didn't want to change anything. 


The Delegatus continues: and Superioribus 
nostris, per omnia placentemque ad celfitudinis vestrae 
dignitatem deducere, curavimus unanimiter postulantes 
and ebservantes a vestra Celfitudine nobis illum 
Decanum confirmari, quatenus auctore Domino nobis 
velut idoneus Decanus praeeffe valeat, vt prodesse 
nosque sub ejus sapienti regimine in securitate acquiete 
magnis scientiis, aliisque operibus curare possimus. Ut 
autem omnium nostrum vota in hanc electionem 
convenire noscatis huic decreto propriis manibus 
roborando subscripsimus (signed by all the presbyters 
of the province.) 


Plenipotent: Videte, ne aliqua fraus vel dolus lateat! 
Delegatus: Abfit! 


Plenipotent: Ducatur. 


(The newly elected one is led to the altar, placed 
between the two prefects, and the Plenipotentiary steps 
behind him.) 

Neo-Electus: Aperi, Domine! os meum. 

Praepof 2. (repeats this) Praepof. 1. (likewise.) 


Plenipotent: Fili mi, quid postulas? 


Neo-Electus: Reverendissimé Domine! Confratres 
mei elegerunt me, fibi effe Decanum. 


Plenipotent: Quo honore fungeris? 
Neo-Electus: Presbyteratus maioris. 
Plenipotent: Quos annos habes in Presbyteratu? 
Neo-Electus: tres, quatuor etc. 

Plenipotent: Habuifti directionem aliquam? 

Neo- Electus: Habui. 

Plenipotent: Qualem? 


Neo-Electus: In ecclesia Minervali, vel in directorio 
illuminatorum minorum etc. 


Plenipotent: Disposuisti domui tuae? 


Neo-Electus: Disposui. 


Plenipotent: Nosti, quanta fit decani cura: quanta 
requiratur diligentia et fidelitas, et qua poena 
infligantur infideles et delatores? 


Neo-Electus: Doce me Domine! 


Plenipotent: Ego auteritate Superiorum inductus, 
admoneo te, ut pacem, quietem, diligentiam et 
amorem anter Presbyteros tibi fubditos conservare 
curam habeas vt inferiorem benevolentia et debita 
cura dirigere complaceas. Firmiter sub 
auterminatione anathematis inhibeo tibi, ne quid de 
scientiis occultis, vel secreta tibi revelanda abducas, 
surripias, vel alicui profano communices, fed ea cum 
quiete possideas, et maxima cum cura cultodias. 


Plenipotent(cont.): Si tu autem aliquid attentare 
praefumleris, maledictus eris in domo et extra 
domum, maledictus in civitate et in agro, maledictus 
vigilando et dormiendo, maledictus manducando et 
bibendo, maledictus ambulando et fedendo, 
maledicta erunt caro et offa, et fanitatem non 
habebis a planta pedis usque ad verticem. Veniat 
tunc super te maledictio hominis quam perMoifen in 
lege filiis iniquitatis Dominus promifit. Deleatur 
nomentuum in libro viventium, et cum jultis non 
amplius feribatur. Fiat pars et hereditas tua cum Cain 
fratricida , cum Dathan et Abiram, cum Anania et 


Saphira; cum Simone mago et luda proditore. Vide 
ergo ne quid feeris, quo anathema mereris. 


Neo-Electus: Abfit Domine! 


Plenipotent: Accedite (Everyone steps closer to the 
altar, on the lowest step the newly elected one 
kneels down.) 


Delegatus: Reverendissime Domine! Poftulant 
admodum per me delegatum Presbyteri omnes vt 
hunc praefentem N. N. ad onus Decani sublevetis. 


Plenipotent: Scitis illum effe dignum! 


Delegatus: Quantum humana fragilitas noffe finit, ut 
feimus et credimus, illum dignum efle. 


Plenipotent: Quia ergo omnium in te vota 
conveniunt, confirmaris. 


Neo-Electus: Praecepilti Domine! 


Plenipotent: (places his hand on the head of the 
newly elected one.) Dilecto nobis fratri et Decani 
salutem in Domino sempiternam, Quoniam, ut 
credimus et feimus, presbyteri hujus provineiae 
fratres noltri te elegerunt Decanum et Superiores 
usque pendentes petierunt confirmari et ideo 
auxiliante Domino et auctoritate Superiorum per 
manus noftrae impositiottem, Te Decanum 


confirmavimus (Everyone steps closer to the altar, 
on the lowest step the newly elected one kneels 
down) Tu autem frater cariflime foias, te maximum 
pondus Tuscepisse laboris, exhortamur ergo 
dilectionem tuam, ut fidelitatem, quam in ingreffu 
Ordinis promififti, et dein faepius promillionem 
renovalti, inviolabiliter cuftodias. Nam fidelitas 
omnium virtutum fundamentum elt. Scimus quod ab 
infantia literis es eruditus, et [cientiis edottus. 
Attamen breviter ad nos pervenilti, et multa tibi 
adhuc occulta, quae tibi revelata fuht. Sed cave, ne 
fecundum Apoftoli fententiam in fuperbiam elatus in 
iudicium incidas inimici seientiae tuae, et virtute nec 
eonfidas, quia neque Samlione fortior, nec Davide 
fanctior, nec Salomone poteris effe fapientior. 
Scriptores veterum Philofophorum et Sapientum 
faepius lege, Si poteft fieri, lectio haec in manibus 
tuis, maxime, que in pectore tuo semper interrumpat 
ad instar nam que speculi anima tua in ipfam fedulo 
refpiciat, ut vel quae incorrecta [unt corrigat, vel 
quae pulchra funt exornet. Disce, quod sapienter 
doceas am. plecteus, cum secundum doctrinam 
faram elt, ye pofUs exhortari in doctrina fua, et eos 
qui mala fide contradicunt, arguere, Nec 
confundantur opera tua sermonem tunm. Vita igitur 
tua irreprehenfibilis fit, in ipfa fratrum inferiorum 
regulam fumant, ex ipfa videant, quod diligant, 
cernant, quod imitari feftinent, ut ad exemplum tuum 
omnes fideli ftudio vivere compellantur. Sis ergo 
fubiectus. Tuis folicitudo laudabilis. Eschibeantur 
cum manluetudine difeiplina, cum directione 


correctio. Iram benig nitas mitiget, benignitatem 
zelus exacuat. Ita et alterum ex altero condiatur, vt 
nec immoderata ultio ultra quam oportet, affligat, 
neque iterum frangat Decanum remiffio dilciplinae. 
Itaque boni te dulcem, pravi asperum fentiant 
correptorem, in qua videlicet correptione hunc esse 
ordinem noveris observandum et personas diligas, 
et vitia per Tequaris, ne si aliter agere fortalse 
volueris transeat in crudelitatem correstiio ut pendas 
per irremissam iram, guod emendare per 
discretionem debueras. 


(The Presbyters start to put his coat back upon him) 


Plenipotent(cont.): Sit in te amabilis dulcedo, 
prudentia, mansuetudo et sapientia. Iniuste oppreslis 
defensio tua subveniat. Illis autem qui oppriment, 
vigor tuus eslicaciter contradicat. Nullus te favor 
extoilat, nulla adversitas attristet, id est, ut nec in 
prosperis cor tuum elevetur, neque in adversis in 
aliquo deiiciatur. Sed omnia et in omnibus caute et 
cum discretione agere Te volumus, ut absque 
reprehensione ab omnibus vivere comprobetis (He 
puts his right hand on him again) Sicut nos Hermon, 
qui descendit in montem Sion, sic descendat super 
te Dei summae sapientiae benedictio! 


(He stands up) 


*The ritual is then completed 


*The following is an editor's note which includes 
a translated version of the latin-based ritual spoken 
above 


Delegate: Open, Lord! my mouth.* 


Prim. praepof: (repeats this) Secund, praepof: 
(likewise) 


Plenipotentiary: My son, what do you ask? 

Delegates: May God and our Superiors grant 

to us this Dean, whom | bring to you, Brother N. 

Plenipotentiary: What pleases you in this 
candidate? 

Delegate: Modesty, integrity of character, 
bravery, 

benevolence and other virtues. 

Plenipotentiary: Have you so decided? 

Delegate: You have. 

Plenipotentiary: legate. 

Delegate calls out in a loud voice: High 


Reverend N. N., | request the dignity of your seat; 
because our province has become widowed of its dean, 


and for this reason, having abandoned our own folly, by 
the general consent of the dean and the meeting of the 
Superiors, we choose for us as dean Brother N.N., a 
priest of the greater order of our province, a true and 
prudent hospitaller, gilded in morals, wise, enlightened, 
and virtuous. 


The Delegate continues: and to our superiors, by all 
means to please and bring you to the dignity of your 
celibacy, we have taken care unanimously, requesting 
and observing that your celibacy confirm that dean for 
us, inasmuch as the Lord's authority is able for us as a 
suitable dean as a prefect, so that we may benefit and 
rest in security under his wise rule we can take care of 
great sciences and other works. Now that the wishes of 
all of us meet in this election, having known this decree 
with our own hands 

(signed by all the presbyters of the province.) 


Plenipotentiary: See to it that no fraud or trick is 
hidden! 


Delegate: Away! 

Plenipotentiary: To be drawn. 
(The newly elected one is led to the altar, placed 
between the two prefects, and the Plenipotentiary steps 


behind him.) 


Neo-Electus: Open, Lord! my mouth 


Praepof 2. (repeats this) Praepof. 1. (likewise.) 
Plenipotentiary: My son, what do you ask? 


Newly-Elected: Most Reverend Lord! Brothers 
My people choose me, for me the Dean. 


Plenipotentiary: In what honor do you serve? 
Newly-Elected: Presbyterate major. 


Plenipotentiary: How many years have you been in 
the Presbyterate? 


Neo-Electus: three, four, etc. 
Plenipotentiary: Did you have any direction? 
Neo-Electus: | had. 

Plenipotentiary: What kind? 


Neo-Electus: In the church of Minerva, or in the 
directory of minor illuminati, etc. 


Plenipotentiary: Have you arranged your house? 
Neo-Electus: | arranged. 


Plenipotentiary: Do you know how important the 
dean's concern is: how much diligence and fidelity 


are required, and what punishment is inflicted on 
unbelievers and informers? 


Neo-Electus: Teach me Lord! 


Plenipotentiary: |, led by the authority of the 
Superiors, remind you to take care to preserve 
peace, quiet, diligence and love among the priests 
entrusted to you, so that you may be pleased to 
direct the inferiors with benevolence and due care. | 
firmly forbid you, under the threat of anathema, not 
to abduct, steal, or communicate to any profane any 
of the hidden sciences, or the secrets revealed to 
you, but to possess them quietly, and guard them 
with the greatest care. 


Plenipotentiary(cont.): But if you presume to 
attempt anything, you will be cursed in the house 
and outside the house, cursed in the city and in the 
field, cursed in waking and sleeping, cursed in eating 
and drinking, cursed in walking and fattening, cursed 
will be flesh and bones, and you will not have 
faintness from the sole of your foot up to the top Let 
then the curse of man come upon you, which the 
Lord promised in the law to the sons of iniquity. Let 
the names be blotted out of the book of the living, 
and he shall no longer be numbered with the 
righteous. Let thy portion and inheritance be with 
Cain the fratricide, with Dathan and Abiram, with 
Ananias and Sapphira; with Simon the magician and 


Luda the traitor. Take heed, therefore, that you do 
not do anything by which you deserve anathema. 


Neo-Electus: Away, Lord! 


Plenipotentiary: Approach (Everyone steps closer 
to the altar, on the lowest step the newly elected one 
kneels down.) 


Delegate: Most Reverend Lord! All the Presbyters 
very much request a delegate through me to relieve 
this presiding N. N. from the burden of the Dean. 


Plenipotentiary: You know that he is worthy! 


Delegate: As much as human frailty allows us to do, 
as we have done and believe, he is worthy of it. 


Plenipotentiary: Because therefore the wishes of all 
meet in you, you are strengthened. 


Neo-Electus: You commanded, Lord! 


Plenipotentiary: (places his hand on the head of the 
newly elected one.) Beloved brother and dean, 
peace in the Lord forever, because, as we believe 
and have done, the priests of this province, our 
brothers elected you dean and the superiors still 
pending asked to be confirmed and therefore with 
the help of the Lord and the authority of the 
superiors imposed by our hands, we confirmed you 


dean (Everyone steps closer to the altar, on the 
lowest step the newly elected one kneels down) But 
you dearest brother, you have taken the greatest 
weight of your labor, we exhort you therefore to your 
love, that you keep inviolably the fidelity which you 
promised at the entrance of the Order, and 
afterwards renewed the promillion. For fidelity is the 
foundation of all virtues. We know that from 
childhood you were educated in literature and taught 
science. However, you came to us shortly, and many 
things are still hidden from you, which have been 
revealed to you. But beware, lest, according to the 
opinion of Apophtholis, you be brought into judgment 
by the enemy of your seat, and neither trust in your 
strength, because you cannot be stronger than 
Samson, nor holier than David, nor wiser than 
Solomon. Read more often the writers of the old 
Philosophers and Sages. If possible, this reading in 
your hands, especially, which always interrupts in 
your chest, as if your soul in a mirror were to look 
back into the mirror, so as to either correct what is 
incorrect, or bring out what is beautiful. . Learn what 
| teach wisely. Pleteus, when | will do according to 
doctrine, ye may be exhorted in doctrine, and 
accuse those who contradict in bad faith, And let not 
your works be confounded with your conversation. 
Your life therefore becomes irreproachable, let them 
take the rule of your inferior brothers, see from it 
what they love, see what they are eager to imitate, 
so that all may be urged to live faithfully by your 
example. Be therefore subject. Your concern is 


praiseworthy. Let them be shunned with gentle 
gentleness, and correction with direction. Kindness 
moderates anger, kindness sharpens jealousy. And 
so let one be strengthened by the other, so that 
neither excessive revenge than is necessary afflicts, 
nor again breaks the Dean's discipline. And so let 
the good be a sweet rebuke, the wicked a harsh 
rebuke, in which rebuke you know that this is the 
order to be observed, and you love persons, and the 
vices through thee, lest if you dare to act otherwise, 
the rebuke may pass into cruelty, that you may be 
hanged by unrestrained anger, which you should 
have corrected by discretion. 


(The Presbyters start to put his coat back upon him) 


Plenipotent(cont.): Let there be in you lovely 
sweetness, prudence, meekness, and wisdom. Let 
your defense help those who are unjustly oppressed. 
And to those who oppress, let your strength be 
eloquently contradicted. No favor will exalt you, no 
adversity will make you sad, that is, so that your 
heart is neither lifted up in prosperity, nor cast down 
in anything in adversity. But we want you to act 
cautiously and with discretion in everything and in 
everything, so that you may prove to live without 
criticism from all. 


(He stands up) 


*The ritual is then completed 


Degree of Regent 


B. Lesser Degree of Regent 


Princeps. 
The following copy is completely identical to a copy 
documented and confirmed by the Illustrious Superiors, 
which is hereby confirmed by the imprint of the seal of 
the second German National Inspection. EdeRa 1152. 
Jezdedj. 


(L. S.) Philo. 


Notification to the Provincial 


regarding the award of this degree 


l) If one of the presbyters seems particularly well-suited 
to be able to take part in the political direction of the 
Order; if he combines worldly wisdom with freedom of 
thought and action, caution with boldness, compliance 
with firmness of mind, skill and knowledge with simplicity 
and straightforward reason, originality with order, 
greatness of spirit with seriousness and dignity; if he can 
be silent and speak at the right time; if he is moderate 
and discreet; if he knows how to obey and command; if 
he is loved, respected and feared by his fellow citizens; 
if he is zealously and completely attached to the Order, 


always keeping the best of the whole and the world in 
mind; then and only then can the Provincial propose him 
to the National Inspector for the rank of Regent. 
However, it should be noted that: 


1) One should be as sparing as possible with the 
awarding of this rank, 


2) As many people as possible who are independent 
of the prince should be included 


3) To select those who have often declared how 
dissatisfied they are with the usual human 
institutions, how much they long for a better 
government of the world, and how much the 
prospects opened up to them in the minor priestly 
degree have filled their souls with hope. 


Il) If the National Inspector agrees to the promotion of 
such a person, the Provincial will once again attempt to 
examine the candidate in writing or orally on some fine 
points about which there may still be doubts. To this 
end, he carefully reads through all the documents 
relating to his person, namely what his circumstances 
are, how he answered the various questions step by 
step, where he might still be lacking, where he saw his 
strengths and his weaknesses, etc. After the result that 
follows from this, he asks him to provide a paper on a 
subject about which he has not been sufficiently 
informed, e.g. 


1) Would a society be reprehensible which, when the 
greater revolutions of nature were ripe, invented 
such a situation through which the monarchs of the 
world were prevented from doing anything? Even if 
they wanted to, they could not? A society which 
quietly prevents the abuse of the supreme power? 
Would it not be possible that through this society the 
states themselves became a status within a status? 
H2 


2) Is the objection that such a society could easily 
abuse its power not unfair for the following reasons? 
Do our current state governments abuse their power 
every day, even if we remain silent about it? This 
power is surely not as safe as in the hands of our 
other members, whom we form with such infinite 
effort? If a government created by people can be 
harmless, what is more so than ours, based on 
morality, caution, prudence, freedom and dignity? 


3) Would it not be worth the effort to make the curse 
(even if it were a chimera) of introducing such a 
general moral government? 


4) Is the freedom to step back at any moment, the 
happiness of having tested and elected superiors 
who do not even know each other and therefore 
cannot join together to commit fraud, who are also 
kept from all evil by the fear of the already existing 
states, is all this not security enough, even fora 
doubter? 


5) And are there not perhaps other secret means of 
protecting us against the abuse of the power that our 
O. gives to superiors? And who knows these 
means? 


6) Finally, the despotism (even if it were despotism) 
of such people can be dangerous, who from the first 
step a novice takes in the O. preach nothing but 
enlightenment, freedom and virtue, and can 
therefore be all the less suspect, since if they had 
dangerous intentions, they would have prepared 
their own machine in a very improper way. 


IV) If the presbyter has answered these or similar 
questions well, the provincial sends his case to the 
rational inspector, and if the latter again agrees to his 
admission and has returned the documents, the 
provincial appoints the side of the convent for his 
admission. 


V) The candidate is then informed that, since he will now 
have papers of greater importance in his house, he 
should make a written, concise disposition and deposit it 
with his family or with the court, as well as inform the D. 
of how he would like his letters to be handled in the 
event of a sudden death. He must also obtain a receipt 
from the court or family. 


VI) When the rulers of the province are assembled at 
the place, the day and hour of the admission are set. 


Ritual at the induction 


I) The place is divided into three rooms. In the lower part 
there is a red, richly decorated throne, under which 
stands a sceptre of the same color for the provincial; on 
the right hand side there is a white column about 6 steps 
high, on which lies a crown, red and gold, on a red base, 
but on the column, like a tropbae, there is a shepherd's 
cab made of white elder and a palm branch, naturally 
cut. On the left hand side there is a table, covered in 
red, on which lies the regent's clothing. This clothing is 
as follows: over the coat is worn a kind of cuirass or 
breastplate, but only made of white leather, on which 
stands a red cross. Over it is an open white coat with 
sleeves, on which the red cross is pinned on the left 
breast. The sleeves have small red flaps. The coat is 
otherwise made like an open shirt. The collar is red. On 
their heads they wear a flat white round hat with a red 
plume. On their feet are red laced ankle boots. Only the 
provincial asked for the cross to distinguish him, as he 
wore golden straps on his tuff children. The room is 
wallpapered in red and well lit. In this room the 
provincial is the only one on the throne, and no one 
else. In the middle room you will find the other regents. 
No one, not even the provincial, carries a sword or other 
weapons. The front room is for preparation, it is painted 
black, and in it, a few steps up, stands a whole human 
figure, with crown and sword on his feet. 

The person to be admitted is led into it; he is asked to 
give him a copy of his will, which has been laid down in 


accordance with the regulations, along with the 
certificate which the court or the family has given to this 
effect. 

Then cloths are placed on his hands. He appears in 
ordinary civilian clothing. 


Il) After he has stayed here for a few moments, 
the following conversation is held loudly enough in the 
next room so that he can hear it: 
Question: Who brought the slave in to us? 
Answer: He came and knocked. 


Question: What does he want? 


Answer: He is looking for freedom. He also wants to 
free him from his bonds. 


Question: Why does he not turn to those who have 
put the bonds on him? 


Answer: They do not want to free him, they are 
profiting from his slavery. 


Question: Who then brought him into slavery? 


Answer: Society, the state, scholarship, false 
religion. 


Question: And he wants to throw off this yoke and 
become an apostate, a rebel? 


Answer: No! He only wants to fight hand in hand 
with us against the abuse of state constitutions, 
against the corruption of morals, against the 
expropriation of religion. He wants to become 
powerful through us to carry out these noble 
purposes. 


Question: And who can guarantee us that if we give 
him power, he will not abuse this power, become a 
tyrant to others and spread new misery across the 
earth? 


Answer: His heart and his fine mind are our 
guarantee that the D. has purified him. He has 
learned to control his passions. He has examined 
himself. The superiors have tested him. 


Question: That is saying a lot. Is he also beyond the 
bosom of the priests? Does he willingly sacrifice the 
interests of smaller, more narrow-minded people for 
the general good of the world? 


Answer: He has denied us that. 


Question: How many have denied this and not been 
able to do it: is he master of himself? Can he resist 

the temptation? Does he not care about the person? 
Ask him who the man was whose figure stood before 


him, whether he was a king, a nobleman or a 
beggar? 


Answer: He does not recognize him; nature has 
taken away from this man everything through which 
corruption marks the difference between classes and 
made it incomprehensible. The only thing he finds in 
the skeleton is that it was a human being, one of us. 
This character, being a human being, is the only 
thing that is important to him. Destructive decay 
does not harm him. 


Question: Good! If he thinks so, he should go at his 
own risk; take him over! But he does not recognize 
us! What reasons does he have for putting himself in 
our shoes? Go and talk to him! 


lil) Now a regent goes out to him, takes the shoes off 
him, and addresses him as follows: 

According to the precise knowledge that you, my 
brother! not of the noble purposes of the O., you will no 
longer have any doubts about the selflessness, dignity, 
greatness and honesty of the matter. You will now also 
find it quite indifferent to know the superiors, or even not 
to know them. | have been instructed to give you the 
following explanation on this: 

If one considers our D. as the small group of 
good and wise men working against the general ruin, 
who escaped the flood, equipped with the treasures of 
wisdom and virtue, saved themselves and the others in 
order to join a new society. To prepare happier periods 


for the next generation; one could say that our O. is as 
old as the world. There has always been such a holy 
alliance. God and nature allowed the good instruments, 
through which they wanted to gradually raise mankind to 
the highest peak of their perfection, to be swallowed up 
by the stream of corruption in a certain age. They built 
an ark for themselves, for which God himself gave the 
plan, escaped the flood, and handed over to their 
descendants, when the greatest storm was over, the 
preserved saved foundations for a new world. For this 
reason, Freemasonry already had the Patriarchs and 
Noahites among its members, and we told you in the 
priesthood how generously Jesus the Redeemer laid the 
foundation stone of the new church, the kingdom of 
truth, wisdom and freedom, and how our O. always 
investigated and only worked on the whole in different 
forms. Every time he had reached a certain point and 
corruption had crept in here and there, the main branch, 
the O., threw off its shell and appeared under a new 
form. In this way, in every period, one does as much as 
is possible to do and in whatever way this can be done. 
But the inner being remains unchanged. Freemasonry 
also experienced this corruption and it was time to 
reform it too. But it has completely achieved the good 
that could be expected from it and has prepared the 
world for the work that we are now doing. However, its 
help is still needed for a while, and that is the reason 
why we in the middle classes retain their old customs. It 
should be of no interest to any reasonable person how 
early or how late symbolic Freemasonry originated; who 
has the right to constitute it and where the seal of the 


eighth superior of Freemasonry is. Everything that 
makes me happy is true, no matter where it comes from, 
and only those Freemason systems that have their own 
and no knowledge at all are fighting for the right to 
establish it. We allow anyone who understands the fine 
art to name it. If it is good and fair, it will be of benefit to 
the world, and then our plan will be achieved. But if the 
matter is worthless, it will soon collapse of its own 
accord. We will certainly do everything we can to 
achieve our goals, because we are convinced of the 
goodness of our cause; but we will not force anyone in 
the lower classes to take our word for it that we have 
found victory in the sole aim of the devout Freemasons, 
but he can first see whether he can find something 
better elsewhere. But he has searched in vain for long 
enough and not found it. Then he must depend on us 
completely out of gratitude. He will hear talk of secret 
superiors everywhere, but of superiors who give him 
nothing satisfactory. 

And whom he should believe on their word that 
they are from the true source; we only deny this insofar 
as someone finds satisfaction in us, and in return for the 
fact that we impart knowledge and open up prospects 
that are worthy of every wise and honest man, this man 
should not worry about where the knowledge comes 
from. His attention must be paid not to the persons, but 
to the things. If one asks who set up our system of the 
lower classes in its new form, how old it is, and who the 
founders of this institution are, we can answer the 
following: Our founders wanted knowledge because 
they imparted it. To found the outer lodge they needed 


to study the shortcomings and advantages of all 
previous institutions of this kind, the advice of the most 
agile, best, finest, most experienced men, and combined 
this with philosophical acumen. Traditions, warmth for 
the general community and selflessness, partly out of 
modesty, partly to protect themselves against their own 
passions, 

*They then handed over the entire direction of 
the building to other trustworthy hands, and withdrew: 
their names will never be known, and those who are 
now at the helm will not be the founders of the new 
institution. But posterity will bless the unknown 
benefactors, and 

(*Note: Something seems to be missing here) 


sweep twice, since they have given up the vanity 
of being immortalized in the O. by 
perpetuating their names. 
All documents relating to this have been burned. 
Now you are dealing with other men who have gradually 
risen to the management in the O. through the 
education they have received. You too will soon be at 
the helm. But now | await your explanation as to 
whether you have any doubts about the honest 
intentions of the superiors, or any other dissatisfaction? 
The candidate answers, and if he still has doubts, 
they must be removed. 
Then the introducer continues: 
“Then follow me.” 


IV) They both approach the door of the middle room. 
The introducer opens it (because there is no more 
knocking in this degree). 

The rulers present rush forward, and one of them 
asks: “Who is coming?” 
Answer: A servant who has run away from his master. 


The Ruler: No servant is allowed in here. 


Answer: He has run away in order not to harm any 
servant. He is seeking help and shoes from us. 


The Ruler: But what if his master is pursuing him? 
Answer: The doors are locked, he is safe. 


The Ruler: But what if this servant is a traitor to us? 


Answer: He is not, he grew up under the eyes of the 
enlightened, they have pressed the seal of God onto his 
forehead. 


The Ruler: Well, then welcome him! 


They come together and, accompanied by the other 
Regents, go to the door of the last room. 


A Regent leads the way into it. The Introductor wants to 
open the tour, but is turned back by the one who went in 
first, who calls out to him: 

Back! Who are you bringing? You will not find 
entry here so easily. 


Answer: | am bringing a prisoner who is seeking 
freedom and wants to enter the ark. 


The Ruler: We have not brought him into slavery. We do 
not want to encroach on his master's rights. He should 
take care of himself. 


Answer: He has promised him help. You gave him hope 
when he was in slavery. He was in darkness and you 
enlightened him. You ruled him. He can now rule himself 
and now he wants to be free. 

The provincial calls down from Ebron: Let him 
come to an agreement so that we can see whether he 
has the sign of freedom on him. The double doors are 
opened and the person to be admitted is led to the 
throne. The regents come to the same side, the 
introducer to the side of the person to be admitted. 


The Provincial: Unfortunate man! You are a slave, and 
you dare to enter the assembly of the free? Do you also 
know what awaits you? You have entered through two 
gates, but you will not come out of this one unpunished 
if you desecrate our sanctuary. 


Answer: He will not do that: | am responsible for him. 
You have taught him to strive for freedom: he has also 
fulfilled your promise. 


The Provincial: Well then, my brother! You have gone 
through many preparations, we have tested you and 
found you noble and good. You have placed yourself in 
our hands with complete trust; it is time to show you that 
we are also willing to give the outrage that we are so 
proudly portraying. We have guided you as long as you 
needed guidance; you now feel strong enough to govern 
yourself. So believe it at your own risk, be a free person, 
that is a person who knows how to govern himself, who 
knows his duties, who knows his permanent 
advantages, who serves no one but the world, who does 
nothing but what is useful to the world and humanity. 
Everything else is wrong. You shall also be independent 
of us in the future. Here you have returned all the 
obligations you have paid to D. (He gives him all the 
deeds about his version, reverse, initiation protocol, 
curriculum vitae, back). You owe us nothing further than 
what your heart moves you to do. We do not want to be 
tyrants, but leaders of the people. If you have found 
satisfaction, pleasure, joy, happiness with us, you will 
not leave us. If we have been mistaken about you, or 
you have been mistaken about us, then it is your loss. 
You are therefore free. But know that even independent 
people help each other, do not offend in any way, defend 
each other against insults, and that in the case of an 
insult everyone has the right to defend themselves. But 
you will just as surely find support and help from us if 


you do not use the power that we want to give you for 
evil, if your heart glows with selflessness, full of warmth 
for the well-being of your members. Join in, work for the 
poor human race, and your hour of life will be better; we 
ask nothing more of you, we do not want to gain 
anything for ourselves. Ask your own heart whether you 
have not always been treated nobly and selflessly! 
Could you feel ungrateful for so much kindness? Oh, 
then take heart, we will not punish you. But no, you are 
a tested and strong person! Always see it and rule with 
us the oppressed people, lead them to virtue, to 
greatness: what prospect, when one day again on Earth 


Happiness, love and peace will reign on earth when all 
misery, all superfluous needs, all delusion, all pressure 
are banished, when everyone does what he finds in his 
own place for the good of the whole, when every head 
of the household is first in his own hut, when anyone 
who would allow himself to interfere with these rights 
cannot find a free place anywhere in the world, when no 
idleness is tolerated, when the host of useless sciences 
is banished, nothing is taught except what makes man 
better, leads him closer to his natural state and his fifth 
destiny, and when the acceleration of this period is our 
work, when every man extends his arms to another in 
brotherly spirit. In ours you can find happiness and 
prosperity if you remain faithful and honest; and this is 
the sign of this degree, that you stretch out both arms 
straight forward towards your brother and hold out your 


flat hands, unstained by injustice and violence. The grip 
is to grasp the other two elbows, as if to support him and 
to lift him up. The word is Redemtio. 


Now the clothing is put on. 


The breastplate. 
Arm your breast with loyalty, truth, steadfastness, 
and be a Christian, and the arrows of slander and 
misfortune will never penetrate you. 


The boots. 

Be quick to do good, and do not shy away from 

any path on which you can spread or find happiness. 
The coat. 

Be a prince in your people, that means: be a 
wise and honest benefactor and teacher of your 
brothers. 

The hat. 

You must never exchange this hat of freedom for 
a cap! So rule with wisdom, and remember that he who 
gives you the power can also take it away from you 
again! 


The provincial embraces him. 


Now discover what the duties of your new 
position require! 
The appendices A. and B. are read out. When the 
provincial wants to close, he bows silently, and then the 
regents leave again. Whoever becomes local superior 


receives his instructions sealed from the provincial's 
hands. 


A 


Directions system of the entire order 


I) The highest superiors of our illustrious order of the 
true eighth Freemasonry do not concern themselves 
directly with the precise direction of the building, but 
they make us happy by working for our well-being in 
another very important way, with their instruction and 
with very powerful Council. 


Il) In any case, the gracious superiors have established 
a class of masons, into whose hands they have 
entrusted the entire plan of operations, and this is the 
regent class, into which you have today gained first 
entry. 


lll) With these regents the first O. offices are filled, and 
whoever does not have the rank cannot even become 
provost or local superior. 


IV) Every country has a rational superior, who is in direct 
contact with our fathers, one of whom holds the main 
helm. 


V) Under the national and his assistants are the 
provincials, of whom each district of our fatherland has 
one. 


VI) The provincial asked for his help from confederates, 
and under him are a certain number of prefects, who in 
turn can appoint assistants of this rank in their districts. 
And all of these belong to the class of regents, as does 
the current dean of the province. Vul. All of these offices 
are (except in the case of promotion to one of these 
offices, abdication, deposition or death) for life. 


IX) If a provincial superior dies, a new one is elected by 
all the regents of the province and by the national 
superiors, with the consent of the national. 


X) Since the entire well-being of the province depends 
on this gap, it is fair that no regent should suffer from 
structural deprivation. The regents should therefore be 
the first to be provided for and maintained if they need it. 


XI) All regents of a province form a special corps, and 
their immediate superior is the provincial, to whom they 
owe obedience. His burden is great. He can only draw 
his reward from the success of his noble efforts for the 
good of the world, and from the readiness of the other 
regents to follow him, who is better informed, without 
complaint. 


XIl) Since the offices in the O. are not honorary 
positions, but voluntarily assumed burdens, the rulers 
must be prepared to work for the good of the whole as 
their situation and abilities allow them to. Here, age is 
important in the O., so it will often happen that the 


youngest ruler is provincial and the oldest is only local 
superior or consultant, if the former lives in the middle of 
the province, but the latter on the furthest border; or if 
the former, due to his natural activity or his worldly 
circumstances, can better fill the place, but perhaps has 
more eloquence as well. Yes, many a regent should not 
be afraid to ask for a small office in a Minoral church in 
order to set a good example. 


XIll) So that the provincial does not have to correspond 
directly with a large number of people, all letters and Q. 
L. requests from the negates go through the hands of 
the prefect, unless the provincial orders others. 


XIV) But he does not open the Q. L. of the regents, but 
passes them on unopened to the provincial, and from 
there on. 


XV) The meetings of the regents are called convents. 
The provincial, who has the presidency, holds them as 
often as he finds it necessary and invites all or just a few 
of his regents, as the negotiations require; anyone who 
cannot appear must excuse himself sufficiently and at 
least four weeks in advance. In addition, he must 
appear, give an account of his previous business and 
accept the new orders of the provincial and the higher 
superiors. The provincial convention should be held at 
least once a year. 

* It may be different. 


XVI) What the regents must pay particular attention to 
can be seen from the following instruction. 


XVII) As far as the economic circumstances of the D. 
are concerned, this has already been discussed in detail 
at some time; but it will be necessary to say something 
in general here. It is already known from the above that 
we should gradually endeavour to obtain funds. It should 
be noted: 
a. That each province retains control over its own 
funds, that nothing is ever sent to the superiors, 
except perhaps small amounts to cover the costs 
of correspondence. 
b. Each assembly and each fund should also keep 
its own, and where it is decided at the conventions 
to pool the assets of several prefectures or 
prefectures in order to undertake large-scale 
undertakings, this money is only considered a 
loan, and not only the interest but also the capital 
must be refunded. 
c. The provincial therefore does not ask for any 
funds, but only the state for the assets of his 
province. 
d. The income in general is: 


aa. Freemasonry Receptions Funds 
bb. Surplus of monthly contributions 
cc. Voluntary gifts 

dd. Fines 

ee. Legacies and donations 

ff. Trade and commerce. 


e. Expenses: 


aa. Unpaid expenses for meetings, 
correspondence, 

decorations, necessary trips 

bb. Pensions for poor, unprovided-for 
brothers, if 

there are no other means to help them, such 
as 

cc. for looking over large gaps 

dd. for encouraging talents 

ee. for experiments and trials 

ff. for widows and children 

against foundations. 


B 


Instruction for the entire Regent degree 


I) Since the O. has the intention of promoting true 
human happiness, of making virtue more lovable, and of 
becoming fearsome to vice, it is understandable that the 
teachers and rulers of humanity must also be publicly 
known as the best people. A ruler should therefore be 
one of the most perfect men, clever, cautious, skillful, 
popular, sought after, free from reproach and blame, 
with a general reputation for insight, enlightenment and 
love of humanity, full of integrity, unselfishness, love of 
the great, the general and the extraordinary. 


Il) The rulers should study the art of surprising without 
having the appearance of it. Under the cloak of humility, 
a humility that is not feigned but genuine, based on the 
awareness of their own weakness and that one is only 
strong through our connection, they should rule without 
restriction and see through every purpose of the Lord. 
The orders must have the appearance of requests, 
reprimands the appearance of praise. For one is dealing 
with people who obey voluntarily, who not only do not 
feel the yoke, but do not have to bear any yoke at all. 
One wants to lead people by the hand of their own 
reason for their own good. They should recognize their 
weakness and the necessity of their folly: everything is 
ruined if their vanity is torn apart by this self-knowledge. 
One should therefore avoid that stiff, school-like 
seriousness which only pushes them away and makes 
oneself ridiculous in the eyes of the worldly. On the other 
hand, one must give the most frank example of 
obedience to superiors, especially a nobleman of birth to 
a superior of lower rank. However, the treatment should 
be different according to the subjects with whom one is 
dealing. Be the confidant, the trusted one, the father of 
another, the pupil of a third, and only very few did the 
strict, implacable superior, and even then it was with a 
kind of reluctance and never out of personal ignorance. 
Say to him: 

you wish the O. would have placed this dreadful prison 
in the hands of another; you are tired of playing the 
schoolmaster, the disciplinarian of a man who should 
have learned long ago to lead himself. 


Ill) Since our beloved legion, scattered throughout the 
world, must ensure the victory of virtue and wisdom, 
every regent should try to promote a certain balance 
among the rest of the people, should take care of 
everyone who is too deeply oppressed, should hold 
down everyone who rises too high. He should not allow 
the stupid to play the master over the wise, the evil over 
the good, the ignorant over the educated, the weak over 
the strong, even if the latter should do wrong. But this 
should be done with foresight and wisdom. 


IV) There are an infinite number of means of influencing 
people. Who can prescribe them all? It is therefore left 
to the thinking of the rulers to invent new means of aid 
to achieve our goals every day. The needs of the age 
also change: 

At one time one works through people's 
inclination towards the miraculous, at another through 
the power of powerful connections. For this reason it is 
sometimes necessary to suspect the subordinate 
(without, however, even asking for the work) as if all the 
other Masonic and Freemasonry experts were directed 
by us, or as if the greatest monarchs were ruled by the 
O., which is actually the case here and there; if a great 
and strange event is reported, it must be assumed that it 
happened through us; if a great and strange man lives, 
then one must believe that he is one of the unprincipled. 
Sometimes one gives mystical orders without any 
further purpose, for example, let a subordinate find an 
order letter under his plate in an inn in a foreign place, 
which one could much more conveniently give to him at 


home. One travels at mass times, if one wants, to the 
large trading cities, soon as a merchant, now as an 
abbe, now as an officer, and everywhere create the 
reputation of an outstanding, respectable man, 
employed in important business and affairs. But all this 
without any effort, and not as an adventurer, and only 
where one is not exposed to any precedent or 
inquisition. Or one writes important orders with chemical 
ink, which after a while effaces itself, and the like. 


V) A regent should, as far as possible, show no 
weakness towards his subordinates; he should even 
conceal his illness or his displeasure from them, and 
rarely complain. 


Vi) Women are often the most popular thing in the world; 
ingratiating oneself with them, trying to win them over, is 
one of your finest studies. More or less, they are all led 
by vanity, curiosity, singularity and a penchant for 
variety. This is how one can benefit the good cause! 
This sex has a large part of the world in its hands. 


Vil) The common people must also be won over to the 
D. everywhere. This is best done by influencing schools; 
then through generosity, 

through one's own splendor, through condescension, 
popularity, 

and through outward tolerance of the prevailing 
prejudices, 

which can only be eradicated gradually. 


Vill) Whenever one asks for a hand in the government 
of a country, one should act as if one had the least 
power, so that no one will oppose one; and when one 
cannot get through anything, one should appear to be 
able to do anything, so that one is feared, sought after 
and thereby strengthened. 


IX) Everything that is unpleasant to the D. should remain 
an eternal secret from one's subordinates. 


X) It is the duty of the Regent to ensure that the brothers 
are provided for and, in accordance with the instructions 
of the Provincial, to obtain the most appropriate services 
for them. 


Xl) The Regents should strive to maintain the utmost 
discretion and, when asked about things about which 
they are not allowed to explain themselves, should 
answer with the utmost caution. However, none of this 
should seem forced. There are cases where one must 
even assume a certain amount of talkativeness and 
appear to have said one word too many out of 
friendship, either to test the subordinate to see whether 
he can keep quiet about it or to spread a certain story 
among the people, which the D. wants people to 
believe. In the case of doubtful matters, however, it is 
always prescribed to ask the higher superiors for advice 
in the QL. 


XIl) The regent, regardless of the royal office, should 
answer his subordinates’ questions verbally as little as 


possible, so that he has time to think everything over 
carefully and to inquire accordingly. 


XIll) The regents should pay attention to everything that 
could be of great benefit to the O., e.g. to strengthen the 
power of the D. through actions, operations or the like. 
Any projects received in this regard should be sent to 
the provincial. Urgent notices should be sent, but one 
should not enter the ordinary Q. L. because he is not 
allowed to break it. 


XIV) In general, anything that has a general influence 
should be diligently reported to the provincial so that 
measures can be taken to work with combined forces. 


XV) If an author teaches in a publicly printed book about 
things that, even if they are true, do not yet fit into our 
world's educational plan, but come too early, then one 
should try to win over the author or to expel him. 


XVI) If the regents can bring it about that monasteries, 
especially those occupied by mendicant monks, are 
confiscated and their property is used for our purposes, 
e.g. to support competent educators for the rural 
population, then the superiors will welcome such 
suggestions. 


XVII) No less so if you can design a filthy bill for the 
wives of our members. 


XVIII) One of our main concerns must also be not to let 
the people's admiration for slavish princes rise too high. 
Through this servile flattery, these mostly weak, 
mediocre people are becoming even more corrupted: 

So, for the time being, one should only set an 
example in one's dealings with the princes, avoid all 
familiarity with them, never confide in them, treat them 
on a comfortable but friendly basis, make them fear and 
respect us, speak and write about them as one speaks 
of other men, so that they learn that they are people like 
the rest of us and that they only find conventional 
masters. 


XIX) If it is a matter of promoting one of our deserving 
people, but who is little known in public, perhaps even 
unknown, then everything should be done to help him. 
Our unknown members must be instructed to trumpet 
their praise everywhere and to silence the envy and the 
intrigue against him. 


XX) Often the smaller country towns are more 
convenient places for us to settle than the large 
residences and trading cities, where the people are 
mostly too ecstatic, happy and full of passions, and also 
believe themselves to be quite educated. 


XXI) A very useful precaution is to occasionally let 
Viliteurs mature in the area, or to give a regent who is 
traveling at the time the order to visit the meetings, have 
the minutes shown to him, go to the houses of individual 
members, ask for their papers, diaries, etc. to be 


examined, listen to their complaints, etc. Then the 
opportunity was asked to make amends for many of the 
errors made in the management by means of such a 
representative, who pretends to be skilful by the high 
superiors and must reform what he is instructed to do, 
and what the prefect does not have the courage to 
reform, but rather uses this tool. 


XXiIl) If the form of our classes is not suitable for all 
reasons, we can consider how we should begin to work 
under a different form. As long as the aims are 
achieved, it does not matter under what cover it 
happens, and a cover is always necessary. For a large 
part of our strength lies in secrecy. 


XXiIll) For this reason we should always cover ourselves 
with the name of another society. The name of our 
Freemasonry, however, finds the appropriate clothing for 
our higher aims, because the world is already interested 
in it, and is accustomed to not expecting anything great 
from them that deserves attention. The name of a 
learned society is also a very suitable mask for our 
lower classes, behind which one could hide if anything 
were to be found out about our meetings. One then 
says: We are meeting in secret, partly to give the matter 
more excitement, more interest, partly in order not to 
have to admit everyone, in order to avoid many 
obstacles from envious and mocking people, or in order 
to conceal the weakness of a still quite new institute. 


XXIV) It is very important to investigate the institutions of 
other secret societies and to govern them. Yes, if it is 
possible without incurring great obligations, then one 
should join them with the permission of one's superiors. 
Here too, secrecy is good. 


XXV) Higher degrees must always remain secret to 
those below. One is more inclined to accept orders from 
people one does not know than from acquaintances in 
whom one gradually notices all kinds of defects. One 
can also observe subordinates better, and they will 
behave better and more cautiously if they believe they 
are always surrounded by foes and will keep up good 
behavior until virtue becomes a habit for them. In 
general, envy is then all the greater; the world loves the 
wonderful, and it is a pleasant surprise to find new 
people in a new class. 


XXVI) Military schools, academies, printing presses, 
bookshops, cathedral chapters, and everything that has 
the influence of the state on education and government 
must never be lost sight of, and the Regents should 
constantly be drawing up plans as to how to begin to 
gain control over it. 


XXVII) In general, the Regents’ main focus, apart from 
the work associated with their office in the State, is 
constant attention to everything that can make the State 
more perfect and powerful, so that it becomes the ideal 
of the most perfect human government for every age. 


These are the general rules of conduct; but what each 
Regent has to observe in the place assigned to him by 
his Superiors, he will be given special instructions. 


Cc 


Instruction of the Prefects or Local Superiors 


In addition to what the prefect must already learn 
from the instructions of the entire rank of ruler, his office 
also has the following duties: 


1) He is the first regent in his prefecture, and all reports 
of the Q. L. rc. pass through his hand, as he is in charge 
of the entire lower building. 


Il) It is up to him to establish, in eight places of his 
prefecture, partly minerval churches, partly Freemasons. 
He is then assigned names for the places and for the 
persons to be admitted by the provincial, and he may 
not assign such names arbitrarily. However, he in turn 
assigns a small number of those prescribed to each 
minerval superior. 


lil) It is established in the Scottish Knighthood that a 
general report on the prefecture is made monthly from 
the reports of the middle boars. The prefect sends this 
to the provincial at least 14 days after the end of the 
month. Every quarter, however, and always on the third 
day of the month, he must submit the general table on 


personnel, moral, political and economic state of his 
prefecture with the help of the knights. 


IV) He alone issues the Q.L. of the Scottish brothers and 
the solos of the novices and minors. But he does not 
issue the solos of the minor Illuminati magistrates and 
Scottish brothers, nor the Q.L. of the knights. 


V) He sends the returns and tables of all members of his 
prefecture in their original form to the provincial. 


Vl) He is responsible for deciding on promotions in the 
lower ranks up to major Illuminati (incl.). However, he 
may not make anyone a Scottish knight without the 
approval of the provincial. 


Vil) As soon as someone becomes a Scottish knight, it 
is his responsibility to send the documents about him to 
the provincial. 


Vill) He should give notice as soon as his chapter is 
about to grow beyond the specified number of twelve. 


IX) He should ensure that when a member dies, the 
same name is given to a novice, who then receives what 
the former has collected about the history of the man 
whose name he bears in order to make it complete. 


X) The prefect has the right to have all his subordinates 
hand over to him on one day a year the documents they 
have in their hands. He returns them to the reliable 


people, but he returns them to the disorderly ones, or 
those who are to be expelled altogether. 


XI) Since the prefect must now take care of the entire 
foundation of the building, a thorough instruction is given 
here on how he should conduct himself. 


1) In order to carry out the plan of the D, he asked 
for a sufficient number of workers so that he could 
throw it properly. Preparation is therefore the first 
obligation. But it is not unimportant which workers 
you have: they must have the necessary insights 
and mental gifts. 


2) For the Instruction and education required; These 
educated people must also have a love of purpose, 
so that they consider it impossible to find a purpose 
so dear and lovable to them in any other society that 
they are inclined to contribute everything they can to 
maintain the purpose of the O. 


3) This is where the attachment comes from. No one 
will get what they are looking for in a society if 
everyone does what they want, if they do not 
sacrifice their own self-esteem and trust other older 
and more experienced men to have more insight. If 
the subordinate has respect for the orders of his 
superiors, if he follows them, and the first suspicion 
arises in him that nothing is commanded by his 
superiors that is not expedient. 


4) Then the subordination and ancestry necessary in 
all relationships arises. And finally, public workers of 
our kind have too many opponents to be able to 
complete their daily work in peace. 


5) Then comes the hidden and mysterious nature of 
the O. If everything is well taken care of in these five 
areas, nothing is impossible in any country under the 
sun. One cannot recommend the prefects enough to 
take care of this, and they should therefore receive a 
little instruction on every point here, so that they can 
then guide the superiors in the clans. 


|. | Preparation. 


a) As many good people as possible are brought to the 
O. The number is part of the strength, but not the whole. 


b) But only those who have a bad reputation in general, 
who are the hostility or hatred of the country, should be 
admitted to the novitiate, even if this hatred is 
unfounded. 


c) When admitting, full consideration should be given to 
the fact that one receives young people who are eager 
to learn, able, obedient, courageous, hard-working, 
active, well-behaved, scientific, who do not yet know 
much, have a desire to learn more, and who, in time, will 
owe their enlightenment to the O. 


d) Young people are therefore the main focus of the O, if 
there is already a sufficient number of adult members in 
the area to manage it, and one should always remember 
that the O places its greatest strength on recruiting 
young people. 


e) Therefore, the prefect should compete for schools, 
education of young people and their teachers in his 
country and try to manage them with O members. For in 
this way one can bring the O's maxims to the youth, 
form their hearts, train the best minds to work for us, 
accustom them to order and discipline, earns their 
respect, secures the first positions in the state with our 
beginnings, and the fear of the rulers, like everything 
that is instilled in them in earlier years, becomes 
indelible. 

f) With adults, caution must be used, they mostly take 
the wrong direction, want to follow their own ideas, must 
be carefully examined and promoted more quickly 
depending on the circumstances. 


g) When establishing a colony, observe the following. 


a. Send a daring man who is completely dependent 
on the ruler and let him stay there for a while. 


b. Do not populate the remote areas until the rulers' 
resources are secured. 


c. People should be chosen who are domiciled in 
several places, e.g. cathedrals, merchants. 


d. Since every member of the order must be helped 
in every reasonable request, but without important 
reasons one cannot allow one province to send 
people after another with all kinds of demands, but 
each province must satisfy its own people, the 
prefects should, in order not to have to expose the 
weakness of the order in different areas, but to all 
help promised to a Minerval, to be able to share, 
initially not easily recruiting the poor and the needy, 
who could soon become a burden to the D. 


e. not easily moving forward until the matter is well 
underway in the main town. 


f. One must carefully consider who one can safely 
give the task of spreading the O. 


g. Then, whether it is more advisable to build one or 
two Minerval churches; 


h. who one takes to task, such as the man's 
character, temperament, zeal, affection, esteem, 
credit, ability to educate others, punctuality, diligence 
and intelligence; 


i. what the place is like, remote or nearby, 
dangerous or dangerous, large or small; 


k. on the means that are to be used, 


Il. on the time in which it is to be achieved, 


m. on the people with whom it begins. If the first 
ones are no good, nothing good will ever come of 
the rest. 


n. on the subordination and coordination. 
o. on the outer shell that is given to the thing. 


h) When recruiting adults, one should primarily let those 
who either already have the ideas required for our 
purposes, or at least easily aroused; people who 
willingly submit to good insights, who act according to 
reason and deliberation, not according to prejudices, but 
are still lively, who can conceive and think of great 
intentions and plans, who feel the urge to be 
benefactors of the human race and in whom this urge 
can easily be aroused, lively and lasting, who eagerly 
seize every opportunity to be useful, who criticize many 
things in the world and civil institutions with reason and 
wish for things to be different; 

those who are too rich and noble, who have no other 
education than that usually given to such people, are not 
easy to trust. They do not know the needs of human life, 
so rarely know how kind one person is to another, and 
are therefore often good friends. But people who have 
felt the power of fate, not through gross misfortune and 
bad luck, are primarily the men to whom the D. offers his 
Soos as a place of refuge. 


i) Once the O. has achieved the necessary strength in a 
place, if the highest positions are filled by him, if he 
wants to, he can make those who do not follow him feel 
how dangerous it is to insult and desecrate the O., if he 
can provide for his people, if he has nothing more to fear 
from the government in a country, but rather works on it 
in an invisible way; then one will easily see that more of 
the people are being supported than is necessary. But 
even then it is always safer to maintain the spread 
through the schools. The O. can never recommend this 
type of spread enough. 


k) Equally as important as the schools are the 
seminaries of the clergy, whose support one should try 
to gain; because in this way the main class of the 
country is won over, the most powerful opponents of 
every good plan are drawn into our interest, 

and above all, the people and the common man are in 
the hands of the O. 


1) Clergymen, however, require twofold caution, they do 
not take the middle path, but are either too free or too 
shy, and those who are free do not have good morals. 
Religious clergy may be received as usual, and the 
jesuits should flee like the West. 


m) If the prefect can gradually fill the princely courts and 
councils with zealous O's members, he will have done 
everything he can. It is more than if he had received the 
prince himself. 


n) Princes in general are said to be seldom admitted to 
the throne, and even if they were, they are not easily 
promoted beyond the Scottish knighthood: for if these 
people are given untied hands, they not only do not 
follow, but also use the best abilities to their advantage. 


0) But you should look at everything in them that can be 
formed, that gives us food and strength, that brings O. 
some disgrace and does not keep him in danger. 


p) All people who do not live for themselves alone, but 
for the world, for the human race, who are above all 
small things, are born members of the O. Now to the 
second point. 


2. Instruction/Education 


What use is a lot of people to the O. who do not 
resemble him in any way? All these men must be 
cleansed of their dross and transformed into noble, 
great, worthy people. This is the hardest and most 
difficult work. The O. is not so concerned with the 
quantity as with the quality of the workers. 


a) The soul of every person should be expanded and 
made sensitive to great projects when they first enter 
the O. It should be done right from the start. The things 
should be described to him in an important, astonishing 
way, without, however, getting into the particulars. It is 
understood that the attitude of the receiver should not 
lead the candidate to expect the opposite. 


b) The candidate is guided according to the known 
instructions, but not all at once, but gradually, so that the 
picture is more deeply impressed through the reflection. 
He must ask, not be asked. 


c) The concepts of creed are brought to him by the idea 
of the unselfishness of the purpose, of which the general 
statutes already testify, by the remark about the effort 
that one makes for one's education, by the difficulty that 
it takes to come to us, by the description of the axes that 
even the least of our members asks for before all the 
profane, by the tear of the hidden power, by the example 
of the strength that the person admitted thereby gains; 
by the promise of greater insights; by the hope of 


gaining in time through acquaintance with the noblest 
men; by the mention of the shot that the O. can give his 
successful students against the evil ones; by the 
presentation of the opportunity to become useful, which 
he finds nowhere better than here: by the order and 
punctuality that he perceives; through respect, 
reverence, holiness, with which the receiver speaks of 
the O.; through the reputation and eloquence of the 
receiver himself; in all these points the prefect should 
instruct and practice the subordinates. 


d) But it is not enough to fan this fire; it must also be 
maintained, namely by reading such books that 
extinguish the desire to strive, to distinguish oneself, to 
become great, in which virtue is presented as lovable 
and interesting, vice as abhorrent and as a punishment 
for oneself. 

The diligent reports of the superiors must show how 
much the people have gained from this lecture. If 
possible, the Minorvals are supported by members of 
the Order who have eloquence and knowledge, who 
give lectures on subjects of practical philosophy, on 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction, on good and evil, etc. 
Even better are active experiences, opportunities to 
practice good. Before being promoted to higher grades, 
the young people must first be tested to see whether 
they have read the prescribed books, and no one is 
promoted until he is as we want him to be. e. In this 
respect, the prefect should be as forefront as possible, 
as from month to month the most precise tables of the 


diligence, performance and progress of the novices are 
available. 


f) Therefore, great care should be taken to ensure that 
the subordinates work out monthly tasks; not theoretical, 
speculative ones, but only those that have a real 
influence on the will, on the development of character, 
and on social bonds, so that the people are occupied, 
develop their 

abilities, become accustomed to order and diligence, 
and learn to think in different situations; 

and only according to the quantity and quality of these 
ideas does earlier or later promotion follow; rank, status, 
wealth or other external advantage is not taken into 
account here, only skill, flexibility, nobleness of heart 
and mind. 


g) The heart is the main focus; better to have weak 
heads than to have malicious ones. Therefore, no envy, 
pride or complacency should be tolerated. One must 
arouse general goodwill, encourage the corps of 
members to do good deeds, and publicly praise, reward 
and distinguish such deeds. 


h) Therefore, the council should collect stories of noble 
and ignoble actions and make them known to the justice 
magistrates. In the assembly, these honorable or 
shameful deeds, of the lowest as well as the most noble 
people, are then read out and announced publicly, along 
with their names. Here one must learn that with us 
justice is done to everyone, even for merits that are 


unrecognized by the whole world, and that the villain on 
the throne is often more of a scoundrel than the one 
who is led to the gallows, while the great man, on the 
other hand, finds a safe canonization. 


i) Unruly, ignorant people should be removed from the 
O. in a friendly manner. 


k) Students should be accustomed to presenting every 
moral truth in images. For this reason we favor good 
poets, fables and novels; and anyone who wants to 
teach others should familiarize themselves with images 
and examples in order to give their teaching the 
appropriate liveliness. 


1) Above all, one should know how to combine every 
teaching with the interests of the learner. 


m) The lower classes should always be given a suitable 
number of well-chosen books to study, appropriate to 
the occupations of each level. 


n) He must ensure that all members speak only one 
language about D's and other important subjects. To this 
end, he has all subordinates instructed by the superiors 
without them noticing; he achieves this by that the 
people are accustomed to look to the superior in all 
things, to consider all fine actions and speeches, even if 
they do not meet the original requirements, to endeavor 
to fathom these causes, and to ask questions in case of 


doubt or to ask what he commands. If the prefect 
observes all this, he will not fail to 


3. Creating Attachment 
Which is achieved by; 


a) When the people are convinced of the goodness of 
the cause, of the purity of the intentions, of the 
importance of the swede, of the integrity of the 
members, of the dignity and security of the institutions, 
of the benefit of the instruction received, and of the 
protection against oppression. 


b) When they can hope for some greatness in the 
distance, 


c) When they feel, in the meantime, the increasing 
goodness of their moral character, 


d) If they feel that their own interest is inseparably 
connected with that of the O, that one can only be happy 
in the O, and cannot be certain of greater happiness 
outside of it, 


e) When they expect greater insights 


f) When the habit of seeing the king as the only source 
of their happiness becomes enchanting. What person 
would not cling to a cause through which he could 
receive instruction, education, protection against 
misfortune, soul-snatching, and the improvement of his 


character, where he has seen great insights and even 
greater charitable deeds from afar, where the decision 
has become a necessity not to live for himself but for 
other people, and who can only satisfy this way of 
thinking, which is so natural to him, here alone and 
nowhere else. 


g) When every member develops a skill for being kind 
and for dealing nobly; for then one is not assured of 
one's husband until the thought of savouring the world 
becomes one's greatest need. 


h) One should therefore think of ways in which the 
members often and constantly think of the O., whereby 
this name becomes their only beautiful, most 
outstanding idea. Everything must remind them of this. 
The O. must be made everyone's hobbyhorse. Here the 
Prefect should only consider the means used by the 
Roman Church to make its religion tangible and to 
constantly bring everyone to their senses. 


i) The superiors should not overexert their people, nor 
make them noble through constant moralizing, 
otherwise they would do more harm than good. 


k) Very little has been said about all these things. The 
Prefect, along with the other Regents, should devote all 
his attention to further investigating them. Nothing 
should be of such concern to him as the education and 
concern of his subordinates. He should therefore be 


careful to have various plans and proposals for the 
implementation of these things presented to him. 

In due course, enough will be written and asked about 
this basis of our O's. Through the tasks to be assigned, 
each Prefect has the opportunity to investigate this 
matter in full and to use the insights of his subordinates 
without being noticed. In general, not all rules apply 
everywhere, which is why the prefect and the other 
higher superiors should remember the trick of raising 
prizes for things in which they are not sufficiently 
informed, or which still require further work, and 
rewarding the best. In this way, in each province, the 
building must gradually acquire its consistency 
according to local circumstances; and the smaller ones 
themselves complete the building that they believe has 
already been built. The weak become the heir of the 
strongman, without the latter having to be ashamed to 
learn from him. 


1) People must be encouraged to help each other, to be 
generous, obliging and generous towards each other, 
and thus towards the O. 


4. Obedience 


If people are educated to feel the need for a 
great plan, a great system, then there is no doubt that 
they will gladly carry out the orders of their superiors. 
Who would not gladly follow the man who has led me 
well and safely up to now, who has brought me my 
present happiness, from whom | can hope for even 


more? Away with the man who lacks obedience despite 
such advantages! Out with him from the company of the 
nobles! One can assume that every morally good 
person, imbued with the dignity of the purpose, will 
gladly and willingly do so. But the O. still wants to show 
here some ways in which obedience can be maintained. 
a) through good example, 


b) through the benefit of instruction, 


c) through the instruction that everyone basically follows 
themselves. 


d) By promotion and hope for it, 

e) By expectation of greater knowledge, 

f) where necessary, by fear. 

g) by reward, distinction, honor, 

h) by general contempt for those who do not follow, 
i) by avoiding real familiarity with subordinates, 

k) by scrupulous punishment of disobedience, 


I) by a good selection of people on whom one can rely 
and who are ready to give any order. 


m) by the Q. L. from which one can see whether the 
orders have been followed; therefore they must be set 
up precisely and completely. 


n) by the orderly setting of the tables from the superiors 
to the subordinates. The more detailed these are, the 
better: because the whole operational plan of the D is 
based on them. From them one can see the number of 
members, their formation, the joints and the connection 
of the masses, the strength and weakness of the whole, 
and the relationship of the parts to each other, the 
versions that deserve a promotion in the O. and the 
value of the assemblies and their leaders. 


5. Concealment 
This is the most necessary part. In addition to this, 


a) Even in a country where the priest had so much 
power to appear in public, this would never happen. 


b) but the prefect must give every fine plan a touch of 
color in a skilful manner according to local 
circumstances, and know how to dress the priest in a 
different guise with the approval of the provincial. Just 
as religion was unfortunately only a pretext for the 
spiritual priests of the Roman Church, so our priests 
must also seek to hide behind some learned trading 
company or the like in a nobler way. The people must 
bear this mark. 


c) One cannot work against a society that is so hidden. 


d) In the event of persecution or betrayal, the superiors 
cannot be discovered. 


e&f) Ambition and factions are protected by secrecy. 


g) One is shrouded in impenetrable darkness against 
spies and emissaries from other societies. 


h) The prefect should ensure that not more than four 
members are allowed to gather in one minority 
assembly. If, however, there are more members in one 
place, he should divide them into two assemblies or 
have them attended alternately. 


i) If there are Minerval churches in a place, one should 
remain hidden from the other as much as possible. 


k) The prefect should not allow a member to reveal to 
another the brothers he has learned in other countries. 


1) Except in exceptional cases, no stranger should be 
allowed to visit the Minerval meetings. 

So much for the type of direction of the lower building 
and what should be observed. There is still something to 
note. 


*The following points are a continuation of the ones from 
page 67 


XIl) The Prefect appoints the magistrates of the Minor 
Churches either out of volition or on the suggestion of 
the Superiors; these, however, are only proposed and 
confirmed or rejected by him to the Provincial. He must 
answer for every Superior he sends. 


XIll) The Provincial must take care that in the 
assemblies and those subject to him, everything is done 
quietly, smoothly and decently, and that nothing is said 
there against religion, state and good morals, which 
would otherwise be severely rebuked; just as he can 
never insist enough on the punctual and literal 
observance of all provincial regulations. 

XIV) Where possible, the Provincial should establish a 
library and a natural history cabinet in the most 


convenient place in his province; Museum, to set up a 
manuscript collection and the like. 


XV) The prefect should work slowly and carefully, only 
doing as much as he can safely do at any time, in 
particular he should be particularly proud of his 
promotion. No one should progress beyond the point 
where he has the ideas and qualities appropriate to the 
next degree. In this case, his anxiety may seem 
excessive. 


XVI) As far as possible, people who were not born into 
our association can also be accepted as freemasons. 
The prefect should, however, ensure that these do not 
spoil the tone, that there are honest, well-established 
members which are strong people and that they are of 
use to the O. in some way. 


XVII) The Vice-President shall, without the permission of 
the Provincial, enter into his official correspondence on 
his Vice-President's office. 


XVII) Just as he must instruct the Super:ors and 
Masters of the Chairs on all these points, he should also 
ask the Provincial about all important questions. 


XIX) But if he takes these rules seriously, follows them 
precisely, always keeps the whole thing in mind, and 
demands that everyone does no more or less than 
fulfilling his place, he will be able to do everything he 
finds necessary or is assigned to him. 


D 


Instructions for the Provincials 


I. The provincial should familiarize himself with the entire 
constitution of the province to such an extent that he has 
the system in his head as if he had invented it. 


ll. The direction of the province, the instruction for the 
regents, and the instructions of the local superiors must 
be the basis of his actions, which may be carried out 
without notice. 


lll. He is elected by all the other regents of the province 
and then appointed by the national superior, another *) 
is arrested, and he can also be removed from office by 
the local superiors. 

*-Something seems to be missing here. 


IV. He should be a born son of the province, or should 
be knowledgeable about the country. 


Vv. A man, as far as possible, free from public affairs and 
obligations, in order to be completely devoted to the 
province. 


Vi. He must appear as if he had waved the rod and had 
withdrawn from business. 


Vil. When he is absent, he must stay at the place of the 
province where, as the center, he can most easily direct 
it. 


Vill. As soon as he becomes provincial, he gives up his 
previous name, which someone else receives along with 
the information he has collected about the man's 
person. He, however, receives another name, which the 
higher superiors determine. He also carries a seal over 
his proving, the proof of which is sent to him and which 
the provincials usually carry in a Ning. 


IX. The documents previously in the provincial archives 
are delivered to him, as the other regents must ask for, 
and everything is sealed until the new provincial is 
appointed. 


X. The provincial works directly under a national 
inspector, to whom he must submit a general report on 
his proving once a month, and because the local 
superiors only report to him 14 days after the end of the 
month, the judge receives it. The inspector always 
submits the report from May only towards the end of 
June etc. Such a report must be divided into 4 main 
parts, namely from each of his subordinate prefectures 
in particular, and it must be noted what was remarkable 
in each plantation and in each field, was recorded and 
promoted, namely his name, when and where he was 
born, what his status is and what day he signed the 
reverse. Furthermore, the upper superiors do not need 
to know anything about the members until they are 


promoted to the regent class. Unless particularly 
remarkable circumstances prevail. If the provincial 
requests a scheme for his reports, this can be given to 
him. 

XI. In addition to these monthly reports, the provincial 
must, of course, ask the national inspector about all 
important points not left to his decision and send in 
quarterly tables about his personnel; in particular, he 
should not undertake anything politically for himself. 


XII. He should not concern himself at all with his fellow 
provincials, should not ask whether a neighboring 
district is doing well or badly, and if he has something to 
do, he should avoid going to the national inspector. 


XIll. If he has a complaint about the inspector, he can 
turn to the Primus. 


XIV. All regents of a province are the provincial's 
confederates, who must assist him in every plan. If 
possible, he must have a couple of them around him as 
secretaries. 


XV. He confirms all superiors of the lower classes and of 
the Freemasons, he proposes the prefects and awaits 
the confirmation or rejection of the inspector. 


XVI. He has the right to provide for the people who live 
on the benefits and are completely unemployed in the 
places of his province where he believes them 
necessary. 


XVII. He distributes to the prefects the names of orders 
received from the superiors for further investigation. 


XVIII. He also gives the Nabataeans, which the 
superiors have given him in reserve. 


XIX. He announces the declarations in the province, and 
ensures that a list of them is kept in all the towns where 
meetings are held. 


XX. If a member who cannot be attacked is to be 
reprimanded, he must do so in an unknown hand under 
the name: Bafilius. 

This name, which no one uses, is expressly intended in 
the O. for this purpose. 


XXI. From time to time he prescribes books for the lower 
classes to read, 

on the suggestion of the presbytery, according to the 
needs of each grade. 


XXIl. He issues the soli of the minor illuminati, 
magistrates and Scottish brethren: also the Q. L. of the 
knights and presbyters, as well as the Primo of the 
Novigen. But he does not issue the Primo of the 
Minervals, the soli of the knights and presbyters, and the 
Q. L. of the Regents. 


XXIll. Up to the regent degree he may not issue 
anything without the permission of the National 
Inspector. 


XXIV. He should have the Dean of Pricfters informed 
monthly of the subjects for which the Minervals who 
have been admitted in the meantime have registered. 


XXV. He should keep his archives in order, consequently 
have tables, returns and the acts of the knights who are 
bound individually by each person. 


XXVI. In general, he should look for skilled collaborators 
in scientific matters. 


XXVII. The best treatises entrusted to him, and 
everything concerning the presbyters, e.g. the 
biographies, characters, etc., he should send to the 
dean. 


XXVIII. He should remember the subtle trick of seeing a 

man who is incapable of political direction, but otherwise 
skilled, inactive in this regard, by means of promotion in 

the priesthood. 


XXIX. He should demand that if there are more than 12 
in a chapter, the most capable one should go into the 
priesthood 


XXX. in every chapter there should be a priest, and 
indeed one to whom he would most like to entrust this, 
since he is his secret tensor in this chapter. 


XXXI. He should not neglect to discuss the most 
important matters of the proving with the flying regents 
at the conventions. Even the whitest man needs advice 
and help. 


XXXII. As soon as the Provincial receives a patent from 
the National Superior, he issues constitutions to the 
chapters, which receive the names prescribed by the 
National Inspector, according to the following formula: 
We of the great National Lodge in the Orient (of 
Germany), constituted Provincial Grand Master and 
District Official of the --Circle, declare and confess, by 
virtue of this letter, that we grant the Most Reverend 
Brother (O's Name, Mr --(Secular name) full power and 
authority to establish a private chapter of the holy 
Scottish Freemasons, and to spread the royal art 
according to his instructions by establishing 
Freemasons of the three symbolic degrees. This was 
done in the Directorio of the Circle. -- 

(L. S.) 

Secret Provincial Directorate 

(Signed by hand.) 


XXXIll. In order to keep everything in order the 
provincial should set his Brovina on such a footing that 
in which he can undertake all good things and hinder all 
evil. Happy is the country in which the emperor has 


acquired this power! But this will not be difficult for him if 
he follows the instructions of his superiors exactly. With 
so many skilled, morally educated, obedient men 
working in secret, he will accomplish everything, make 
everything noble possible and everything bad 
ineffective. -So no resentment against mistakes, no 
nepotism, no hostility. Only consideration for the general 
welfare and the purpose of the emperor should be the 
driving force behind his actions. And in return, we 
should be expected to appoint only those men as 
provincials who are capable of doing so, but also to 
have the means to punish anyone who wants to abuse 
the power he has and loves. 


XXXIV. This power should only be used for the benefit of 
the Brotherhood.; everyone who needs help must be 
helped; one O's member should be preferred over all 
others in every equal case, for them in particular, for the 
most tested, money, service, bread, property and blood 
should be used, and insults to the smallest should be 
made a matter for the order. 


Kritis 


